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Foreword 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  relied  on 
strategic  nuclear  attack  as  the  primary  means  of  deterring  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  focus  on  manned  bombers  and  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  led  to  the  rise  of  Strategic  Air  Command  and  its  leaders, 
the  bomber  generals,  within  the  Air  Force.  The  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  bomber  generals  peaked  in  the  early  1960s.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Tactical  Air  Command  and  the  power  of 
lighter  generals  rose  within  the  Air  Force.  Mike  Worden  de¬ 
scribed  this  transformation  of  leadership  in  his  insightful  book 
Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals:  The  Problem  of  Air  Force  Leader¬ 
ship,  1945-1982.  Worden  argued  that  lighter  pilots  rose  to  pre¬ 
eminence  over  bomber  pilots  because  the  bomber  generals 
failed  to  adjust  to  changing  realities  related  to  America’s  failure 
in  Vietnam  and  a  growing  conventional  Soviet  threat.  The  tran¬ 
sition  was  complete  by  1982,  when  a  lighter  pilot,  Gen  Charles 
A.  Gabriel,  became  Air  Force  chief  of  staff.  Today,  25  years  after 
first  assuming  top  command,  fighter  pilots  continue  to  lead  the 
Air  Force. 

During  the  rise  of  the  fighter  generals,  mobility  operations 
played  a  significant  yet  secondary  role  in  airpower  strategy. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  airlift,  air -refueling, 
and  aeromedical-evacuation  missions  flown  in  support  of  com¬ 
bat  and  humanitarian  operations  have  become  an  indispens¬ 
able  and  direct  aspect  of  US  grand  strategy.  Mobility  missions 
now  comprise  the  majority  of  sorties  controlled  by  the  com¬ 
bined  air  operations  center  at  A1  Udeid  Air  Base  in  Qatar.  In 
fact,  mobility  missions  flown  in  support  of  Operations  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom  outnumber  fighter  and  bomber 
sorties  two  to  one. 

Mobility  forces  dominate  air  operations  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  at  least  statistically.  Colonel  Lenderman  examines  this 
trend  and  finds  that  as  the  United  States  moved  from  a  strat¬ 
egy  of  containment  toward  engagement  throughout  the  world, 
a  corresponding  shift  occurred — away  from  contingencies  de¬ 
manding  heavy  concentrations  of  fighter  and  bomber  planes 
and  toward  myriad,  complex  operations  demanding  mobility 
aircraft.  She  also  shows  that  as  the  number  and  importance  of 
mobility-centric  operations  increased,  the  number  of  generals 
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with  mobility  expertise  also  increased,  especially  at  the  most 
senior  levels  of  the  Air  Force.  The  change  in  the  composition  of 
senior  Air  Force  leaders  is  significant  because  it  indicates  that 
the  Air  Force  is  adapting  to  alterations  in  the  geopolitical  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  is  important  that  we  recognize  and  examine  this 
change  not  only  because  it  occurs  infrequently  within  large  bu¬ 
reaucratic  organizations  but  also  because  it  may  signal  a  sig¬ 
nificant  shift  in  the  future  direction  of  the  Air  Force. 

Colonel  Lenderman  explores  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
influence  of  mobility  generals  in  the  late  twentieth  century  and 
looks  toward  the  future,  presenting  possible  reasons  why  these 
generals  will  continue  to  rise  or  why  their  opportunities  may  be 
limited.  She  concludes  by  discussing  the  significance  of  this 
study  as  it  pertains  to  the  Air  Force’s  development  and  the 
nation’s  security. 

Originally  submitted  as  a  thesis  for  Air  University’s  School  of 
Advanced  Air  and  Space  Studies  (SAASS),  The  Rise  of  Air  Mobil¬ 
ity  and  Its  Generals  won  the  2007  Airlift  Tanker  Association 
Global  Reach  Award  as  the  best  SAASS  thesis  on  air  mobility. 


DANIEL  R.  MORTENSEN 
Chief  of  Research 
Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Introduction 


Airpower  includes  a  nation’s  ability  to  deliver  cargo, 
people,  and  war-making  potential  through  the  air  to  a 
desired  destination  to  accomplish  a  desired  purpose. 

— Gen  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  relied  on 
strategic  nuclear  attack  as  the  primary  means  of  deterring  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  focus  on  manned  bombers  and  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  led  to  the  rise  of  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  and  its  lead¬ 
ers,  the  bomber  generals,  within  the  Air  Force.  The  power  and 
influence  of  these  generals  peaked  in  the  early  1960s.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  and  the 
power  of  lighter  generals  rose  within  the  Air  Force.  Mike  Wor¬ 
den  described  this  transformation  of  leadership  in  his  insight¬ 
ful  book  Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals:  The  Problem  of  Air  Force 
Leadership,  1945-1982.  Worden  argued  that  lighter  pilots  rose 
to  preeminence  over  bomber  pilots  because  the  bomber  gener¬ 
als  failed  to  adjust  to  changing  realities  related  to  America’s 
failure  in  Vietnam  and  a  growing  conventional  Soviet  threat.1 
The  transition  was  complete  by  1982,  when  a  lighter  pilot,  Gen 
Charles  A.  Gabriel,  became  Air  Force  chief  of  staff.  Today,  more 
than  25  years  after  first  assuming  top  command,  fighter  pilots 
continue  to  lead  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  rise  of  the  fighter  generals,  mobility  operations 
played  a  significant  yet  secondary  role  in  airpower  strategy. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  airlift,  air -refueling, 
and  aeromedical-evacuation  missions  flown  in  support  of  com¬ 
bat  and  humanitarian  operations  have  become  an  indispens¬ 
able  and  direct  aspect  of  US  grand  strategy.  Mobility  missions 
now  comprise  the  majority  of  sorties  controlled  by  the  com¬ 
bined  air  operations  center  at  A1  Udeid  Air  Base  (AB)  in  Qatar.2 
In  fact  mobility  missions  flown  in  support  of  Operations  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom  outnumber  fighter  and  bomber 
sorties  two  to  one.3  “Never  before  in  the  history  of  warfare  have 
so  many  air  missions  during  wartime  been  air  mobility  over 
such  an  extended  period.”4  Besides  supporting  operations  in 
the  Middle  East,  mobility  aircraft  fly  the  preponderance  of  mis- 
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sions  in  two  other  major  Air  Force  commands  overseas.  Mobil¬ 
ity  aircraft  fly  90-95  percent  of  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  (USAFE)  and  90  percent  of  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF) 
missions.5  The  recent  increase  in  mobility  operations  is  part  of 
a  longer-term  trend.6  Thomas  Barnett  described  the  “trend  to¬ 
wards  mobility  centric  warfighting”  in  his  book  The  Pentagon’s 
New  Roadmap:  War  and  Peace  in  the  Twenty-first  Century.7  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Barnett,  “from  1990-2003,  80%  of  the  143  contin¬ 
gencies  the  U.S.  military  executed  were  mobility  centric.”8 

These  figures  indicate  that  mobility  forces  dominate  air  op¬ 
erations  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  at  least  statistically.  This 
paper  examines  this  trend  and  finds  that  as  the  United  States 
moved  from  a  strategy  of  containment  toward  engagement 
throughout  the  world,  there  was  a  corresponding  shift  away 
from  contingencies  demanding  heavy  concentrations  of  fighter 
and  bomber  planes  and  toward  myriad,  complex  operations  de¬ 
manding  mobility  aircraft.  The  paper  also  shows  that  as  the 
number  and  importance  of  mobility- centric  operations  in¬ 
creased,  the  number  of  generals  with  mobility  expertise  also 
increased,  especially  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the  Air  Force. 
For  example,  in  1997  one  out  of  11  four-star  generals  (9  per¬ 
cent)  and  three  out  of  36  three-star  generals  (8  percent)  had  a 
mobility  background.9  By  2007  two  out  of  12  four-star  generals 
(16  percent)  and  10  out  of  40  three  star -generals  (25  percent) 
had  mobility  experience.10  The  change  in  the  composition  of 
senior  Air  Force  leaders  does  not  mean  that  the  fighter  and 
bomber  communities  are  “out  of  business.”11  This  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  world  is  a  dangerous  place,  and 
kinetic  airpower  remains  a  critical  aspect  of  national  security 
strategy.  Rather,  the  rise  of  mobility  generals  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era  indicates  that  the  Air  Force  is  changing  “its  internal 
organization  to  match  a  changing  external  environment,”  which 
benefits  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation  writ  large.12  This  change 
is  important  to  recognize  and  examine  not  only  because  it  oc¬ 
curs  infrequently  within  large,  bureaucratic  organizations  but 
also  because  it  may  signal  a  significant  shift  in  the  future  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Air  Force.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  the  rise  of 
mobility  generals  will  have  an  impact  on  the  Air  Force’s  future 
vision,  doctrine,  budget  priorities,  and  acquisition  programs.13 
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Chapter  1  of  this  paper  explores  the  increase  in  the  number 
and  influence  of  mobility  generals  in  the  late  twentieth  century 
by  presenting  a  theoretical  foundation  for  their  rise,  based  on 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan’s  concept  of  sea  power.  Chapter  2  exam¬ 
ines  geopolitical  changes  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  which  led  to 
an  increase  in  mobility  operations.  Chapter  3  reviews  the 
unique  mission  expertise  and  worldview  that  air -mobility  ex¬ 
perts  provide  the  nation.  It  also  discusses  organizational  and 
cultural  changes  as  well  as  Air  Mobility  Command’s  (AMC) 
leadership-development  program,  which  prepares  mobility 
leaders  to  assume  increased  responsibility.  Chapter  4  looks  to¬ 
ward  the  future,  presenting  possible  reasons  why  mobility  gen¬ 
erals  will  continue  to  rise  in  prominence  or  why  their  opportu¬ 
nities  may  be  limited.  Chapter  5  concludes  by  discussing  the 
study’s  significance  as  it  pertains  to  the  Air  Force’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  nation’s  security. 

Notes 

(All  notes  appear  in  shortened  form.  For  full  details,  see  the  appropriate 
entry  in  the  bibliography.) 
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Chapter  1 


Mahan  and  the  Purpose  of  Airpower 


Logistics  ...  as  vital  to  military  success  as  daily  food  is 
to  daily  work. 

— Capt  A.  T.  Mahan,  Armaments  and  Arbitration,  1912 

Navy  captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan’s  late-nineteenth-century 
theory  of  sea  power  resonated  with  many  military  and  political 
leaders.  In  his  most  influential  work,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History,  1 660-1 783,  Mahan  posited  a  direct  relationship 
between  a  nation’s  great-power  status  and  its  ability  to  achieve 
command  of  the  sea.  He  advocated  that  great  nations  achieve 
command  of  the  sea  for  a  specific  purpose — as  a  means  to  an 
end.  That  end  was  increased  commercial  trade  to  buttress  the 
national  interest.1  For  Mahan  the  sea  was  a  great  commons, 
and  those  nations  that  controlled  the  world’s  waterways  would 
dominate  the  globe.  Although  several  of  his  propositions  are 
outdated  or  sometimes  misinterpreted,  Mahan  still  has  much 
to  offer  twenty-first-century  military  strategists.  This  chapter 
discusses  some  of  his  most  important  ideas  and  describes  how 
they  offer  insight  into  command  of  the  air  and  the  purpose  of 
American  airpower  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

Mahan  wrote  his  treatise  during  a  period  of  great  change  in 
the  nation’s  history.  In  1890  the  United  States’  frontier  officially 
closed,  pushing  further  national  expansion  overseas.2  Mahan’s 
exhortations  for  naval  growth  captured  the  spirit  of  expansion 
and  the  imagination  of  leaders  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
others  who  wanted  the  United  States  to  take  its  “rightful  place  in 
the  assemblage  of  world  powers.”3  By  this  time,  too,  America  had 
mostly  recovered  from  its  great  Civil  War  and  was  embracing  the 
industrial  revolution,  which  touched  almost  every  aspect  of 
American  society,  including  the  US  Navy.  Vast  maritime  techno¬ 
logical  changes  occurred  during  this  time,  propelling  the  Navy 
from  sailing  vessels  and  wooden  hulls  to  steam  power  and  metal 
ships.4  Although  Mahan  recognized  the  significance  of  these 
changes,  he  mostly  employed  naval  history  to  flesh  out  a  naval 
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strategy  for  the  nation.  “Naval  strategy  has  for  its  end,”  he  wrote, 
“to  found,  support,  and  increase,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  the 
sea  power  of  a  country.”5  Throughout  his  writing,  he  strove  to 
explain  the  strategic  purpose  of  building  and  maintaining  a 
strong  Navy,  which  he  recognized  would  be  a  critical  enabler  for 
the  extension  of  US  influence  beyond  its  borders.  He  believed 
that  the  very  principles  governing  command  of  the  sea  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Navy  were  unaffected  by  technological  change 
because,  despite  advances  in  ship  technology,  the  “behavior  of 
people”  rarely  changed  throughout  history.6  “Finally,”  Mahan 
wrote,  “it  must  be  remembered  that,  among  all  changes,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  remains  much  the  same;  the  personal  equation, 
though  uncertain  in  quantity  and  quality  in  the  particular  in¬ 
stance,  is  sure  always  to  be  found.”7  Divorced  from  technological 
change  and  focused  on  strategy  rather  than  tactics,  Mahan’s 
theories  have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  are  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  ideas  governing  the  application  of  military  force 
through  other  media,  including  the  air. 

One  of  Mahan’s  most  enduring  propositions  was  his  notion  that 
the  sea  is  a  great  commons.  Describing  the  sea  from  a  political 
and  social  point  of  view,  Mahan  depicted  it  as  “a  great  highway” 
and  a  “wide  common,  over  which  men  may  pass  in  all  directions, 
but  on  which  some  well-worn  paths  show  that  controlling  reasons 
have  led  them  to  choose  certain  lines  of  travel  rather  than  oth¬ 
ers.”8  He  realized  that  throughout  most  of  history,  the  sea  had 
presented  itself,  to  those  willing  to  use  it,  as  the  most  efficient  line 
of  communications.  Although  his  analysis  relied  on  specialized 
geographic  and  technological  circumstances,  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  geopolitics,  he  was  essentially  correct.  To  become  a  great 
nation,  the  United  States  needed  to  be  able  to  use  the  sea  com¬ 
mons,  and  to  use  the  sea,  the  nation  needed  to  obtain  and  main¬ 
tain  command  of  the  sea.  This  was  the  best  way,  Mahan  argued, 
for  the  nation  to  protect  the  trade  routes,  which  constituted  the 
primary  means  of  acquiring  raw  materials  and  access  to  markets 
abroad.9  Without  access  to  seaports  and  the  commercial  and  mil¬ 
itary  use  of  the  sea  lines  of  communications,  the  nation  would  not 
be  able  to  grow  and  achieve  its  great-power  status.10 

Mahan  believed  that  the  Navy’s  primary  purpose  was  to  en¬ 
able  the  nation  to  effectively  use  the  sea  to  increase  its  trading 
and  economic  power.  For  him,  the  Navy’s  method  would  always 
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be  martial,  but  its  intention  was  thoroughly  broader.  In  other 
words,  achieving  command  of  the  sea  was  “essentially  a  battle 
for  communications,  to  secure  them  for  oneself  and  deny  them 
to  the  enemy.”11  This  idea  is  lost  on  many  readers  of  Mahan,  who 
focus  on  how  he  advocated  that  the  United  States  should  “gain 
command  of  the  sea  through  a  great  naval  battle  between  capital 
ships.”12  But  focusing  on  Mahan’s  insistence  on  decisive  battle 
obscures  his  basic  purpose.  He  probably  stressed  the  great  battle 
for  specific  reasons  because  the  “concept  of  sea  power  was  a  subtle 
one,  and  like  all  subtle  concepts,  it  had  to  be  simplified  in  order  to 
get  it  across  to  a  wider  audience.”13  As  a  result,  the  great  military 
essayist  Sir  Michael  Howard  believed  that  the  “concept  of  sea 
power  became  simplified  into  that  of  exercising  command  of  the 
sea”  (emphasis  in  original).14  In  the  end,  this  tended  to  distort 
Mahan’s  true  focus:  “Command  of  the  sea  became  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means  for  securing  other  ends — the 
purpose  of  the  war.”15 

A  thorough  reading  and  understanding  of  Mahan  reveals  a 
comprehensive  concept  of  sea  power.  Rather  than  focus  on  sea 
power  solely  in  terms  of  the  “naval  might  of  a  nation  measured 
in  terms  of  number,  size,  and  weight  of  ships  of  the  line,  Mahan 
viewed  sea  power  in  the  broad  sense.”16  He  recognized  that  sea 
power  included  “all  that  tends  to  make  a  people  great  upon  the 
sea  or  by  the  sea.”17  Thus,  a  nation’s  sea  power  included  all  of 
its  maritime  resources,  naval  strength  being  just  one  of  them. 
In  addition  to  naval  superiority,  sea  power  included  “that  com¬ 
bination  of  maritime  commerce,  overseas  possessions,  and 
privileged  access  to  foreign  markets  that  produces  national 
‘wealth  and  greatness.’”18 

In  describing  the  military  and  economic  purpose  of  sea  power, 
Mahan  also  highlighted  the  importance  of  wartime  logistics, 
which  he  referred  to  as  communications.  He  broadly  defined 
communications  as  “lines  of  movement  by  which  a  military 
body  ...  is  kept  in  living  connection  with  the  national  power” 
and  also  as  “those  necessaries,  supplies  of  which  the  ships 
cannot  carry  in  their  own  hull  beyond  a  limited  amount.”19 
Throughout  his  writings,  he  stressed  that  successful  maritime 
strategy  and  ultimately  a  nation’s  great-power  status  depended 
on  the  Navy’s  ability  to  protect  the  sea  lines  of  communications 
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and  ensure  the  safe  movement  of  supplies,  men,  and  equip¬ 
ment  over  the  seas. 

Mahan’s  broad  concept  of  sea  power  reverberates  through 
Billy  Mitchell’s  theory  of  airpower,  which  he  outlined  in  his 
book  Winged  Defense:  The  Development  and  Possibilities  of 
Modern  Air  Power — Economic  and  Military  (1925).  Writing  35 
years  after  the  publication  of  Mahan’s  greatest  work,  Mitchell 
foresaw  the  United  States  changing  from  a  maritime  to  an  air¬ 
power  nation.  He  purported  that  the  nation  (and  the  world)  was 
standing  “on  the  threshold  of  the  ‘aeronautical  era.’”20  Although 
his  immediate  purpose  in  describing  this  new  era  was  to  advo¬ 
cate  an  independent  Air  Force  by  using,  consciously  or  not, 
many  of  Mahan’s  basic  concepts  of  sea  power  and  applying 
them  to  the  air,  Mitchell  presented  a  compelling,  long-range  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  future  purpose  of  airpower. 

Just  as  Mahan  described  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
become  a  maritime  nation  in  order  to  achieve  great-nation 
status,  so  did  Mitchell  describe  how  the  future  of  the  United 
States  was  “indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  development  of  air 
power.”21  Like  Mahan,  he  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
gaining  command  of  the  medium.  Instead  of  a  decisive  battle 
at  sea,  however,  Airmen  would  conduct  great  “air  battles”  in 
their  pursuit  of  air  supremacy.22  Mitchell  argued  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  airpower  was  not  solely  the  destruction  of  enemy  air 
forces  and  the  projection  of  military  power.  Rather,  it  was  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  just  as  the  Navy  was  for  Mahan. 
Although  air  battles  were  important,  Mitchell  recognized  that 
they  were  a  means  to  an  end,  which,  for  him,  was  the  unfet¬ 
tered  use  of  the  air  in  order  to  achieve  national  interests. 
Mitchell  explained  that  airpower  served  a  higher  purpose  and 
that  his  goal  was  to  show  how  best  to  use  the  air  for  the  object 
of  war.23  His  definition  of  airpower  captured  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  this  view:  the  “ability  to  do  something  in  the  air.  It 
consists  of  transporting  all  sorts  of  things  by  aircraft  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  as  air  covers  the  whole  world  there  is  no 
place  that  is  immune  from  influence  by  aircraft.”24  Like  read¬ 
ers  of  Mahan,  many  devotees  of  Mitchell  allowed  the  means 
championed  to  obscure  the  ends  about  which  he  wrote.  Mitchell 
certainly  wanted  capable  fleets  of  fighters  and  bomber  planes. 
He  surely  believed  that  the  nation  must  develop  great  compe- 
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tence  in  air  battle.  He  believed  to  his  dying  breath  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  arm.  But  none  of  this  was  the  essential  purpose 
of  his  effort. 

Like  Mahan,  who  described  the  relationship  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  aspects  of  sea  power,  Mitchell  noted  a  sim¬ 
ilar  relationship  regarding  airpower.  He  described  air  as  a 
“common  medium  all  over  the  world”  and  purported  that  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  robust  commercial  aviation  industry  and  transpor¬ 
tation  system  was  a  critical  element  of  airpower.25  “No  matter 
how  great  a  producer  or  manufacturer  a  nation  may  be,  if  it  has 
no  means  of  transportation  it  cannot  distribute  its  goods  or  gain 
the  benefits  which  come  from  other  nations.”26  He  determined 
that  “the  substantial  and  continual  development  of  air  power 
should  be  based  on  sound  commercial  aviation.”27 

Mitchell  was  writing  well  ahead  of  his  time  in  the  1920s.  Over 
the  next  70  years,  commercial  and  military  airpower  came  of 
age,  and  the  United  States  eventually  fulfilled  Mitchell’s  vision. 
By  the  1990s,  most  commercial  travel  was  by  air.28  In  addition, 
“more  and  more  goods  are  shipped  by  air,”  most  “communica¬ 
tions  are  routed  through  satellites,  and  the  largest  segment  of 
US  exports  comes  from  the  aerospace  industry.”29  Likewise, 
military  airpower  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  “Land  and  naval  forces  cannot  operate  effectively  in  the 
absence  of  air  superiority  by  friendly  forces.  With  control  of  the 
skies,  airmen  can  deliver  devastating  blows  to  enemy  land  and 
naval  forces  orchestrated  in  joint  campaigns.”30  The  growth  and 
pervasiveness  of  airpower  reveals  that  “first  and  foremost  .  .  . 
the  United  States  is  an  aerospace  nation.”31 

For  most  of  the  twentieth  century,  decisive  air  battles  over¬ 
shadowed  the  ultimate  purpose  of  airpower.  In  the  pursuit  of  air 
dominance  in  the  twenty-first  century,  it  behooves  air  strategists 
to  recall  the  teachings  of  Mitchell  and  his  purpose.  Just  as  in  his 
day,  gaining  control  of  the  air  is  not  the  ultimate  goal;  it  is  how  the 
nation  uses  control  of  the  air.  Now  is  the  time  to  utilize  control  of 
the  airways  effectively.  The  nation  is  once  again  standing  at  the 
precipice  of  great  change.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  onset 
of  the  global  war  on  terror  (GWOT)  may  well  be  as  monumental 
a  shift  as  the  closing  of  the  frontier  a  century  ago.  Air  dominance 
is  the  means  to  specific  ends,  one  of  which  is  the  free  and  safe 
movement  of  supplies,  troops,  and  equipment  to  achieve  national 
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interests.  Today  the  air  is  the  great  commons,  and  the  United 
States  is  an  air  and  space  nation.  The  country’s  civilian  air  assets, 
which  include  large  passenger  airlines  and  robust  freight  opera¬ 
tions,  sit  at  the  center  of  this  reality.  In  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
however,  the  mobility  community  is  most  poised  to  leverage  this 
capability  in  communications  underwritten  by  the  combat  air  forces 
(CAF).  When  one  considers  the  factor  of  time,  the  air  now  presents 
the  most  efficient  line  of  communications.  This,  then,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Air  F orce  is  nurturing  and  sustaining  men  and  women 
with  air -mobility  competencies — and  should  continue  to  do  so. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Rise  of  Mobility  Operations 


Without  air  mobility,  we  would  have  the  best  continen¬ 
tal  defense  in  the  world.  Air  mobility  allows  us  to  move 
beyond  our  borders  and  conduct  US  national  security 
policy  anywhere  in  the  world. 

— Lt  Gen  John  Sams 

Commander,  Fifteenth  Air  Force 

When  the  United  States  emerged  as  a  global  power  as  well  as 
an  air  and  space  nation  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  national  leaders  recognized  the  importance  of  projecting 
military  power  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world.  As  early  as  World 
War  II,  airlift  and,  later,  air -refueling  capabilities  were  critical  to 
American  power  projection  throughout  a  broad  spectrum  of  op¬ 
erations,  from  humanitarian  assistance  to  armed  conflict.1  Air- 
mobility  capabilities  became  especially  relevant  as  the  British 
and  French  empires  declined  between  1945  and  1965,  and  the 
United  States  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void  and  contain  communism 
in  many  places  around  the  world.2  The  demand  to  deploy  rapidly 
and  sustain  forces  increased  dramatically  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  took  part  in  60  deployments  in 
1990  and  by  1997  had  tallied  over  600  deployments  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  operations.3  This  trend  intensified  after  the  ter¬ 
ror  attacks  of  11  September  2001  (9/11).  In  today’s  complex, 
uncertain  world,  air  mobility  is  “the  ‘linchpin’  of  American  na¬ 
tional  security”  and  national  security  policy.4  This  chapter  ex¬ 
plores  this  proposition  by  providing  historical  context  and  de¬ 
scribing  several  air -mobility  operations  from  1942  to  1991.  It 
then  examines  geopolitical  changes  in  the  post-Cold  War  era 
and  analyzes  how  those  changes  and  the  attacks  of  9  / 1 1  altered 
the  international  security  environment.  In  the  process,  this 
chapter  reveals  that  revolutionary  changes  in  the  global  security 
environment  over  the  last  15  years  have  placed  an  ever-greater 
premium  on  air -mobility  forces  and  capabilities. 
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Air-Mobility  Operations  from  World  War  II 
to  the  End  of  the  Cold  War 

We  have  learned  and  must  never  forget  that  from  now 
on  air  transport  is  an  essential  element  of  airpower,  in 
fact  of  all  national  power. 

— Gen  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold,  1945 

Although  military-transport  forces  grew  steadily  throughout 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  air  mobility  rapidly  came  of  age  during 
World  War  II.  Most  notably,  airlift  operations  flown  from  Burma 
and  India  over  the  Himalayan  Mountains  into  China  in  1942-45 
provided  a  lifeline  to  American  and  Chinese  forces  that  was  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  Allied  strategy  of  keeping  China  in  the  war.5  The  airlift 
missions  flown  over  “the  Hump”  were  important  because  the 
Allies  planned  to  use  China  as  a  future  staging  base  for  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Japan  and  also  needed  “to  keep  Japanese  forces  (over 
1.2  million  men)  tied  up  in  China  to  reduce  their  strength  in 
other  South  Pacific  areas.”6  This  ambitious  operation,  which 
comprised  167,285  missions  and  delivered  740,000  tons  of  sup¬ 
plies,  began  “a  new  era  of  air  power”  and  was  a  preview  of  the 
strategic  impact  that  air  mobility  had  during  the  Cold  War.7 

The  Berlin  blockade  helped  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War  and  set  the  stage  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  air -mobility 
operations.  The  Soviets  began  the  blockade  on  24  June  1948  by 
cutting  off  “all  surface  transportation  between  Berlin  and  the 
Western  Occupation  Zones  of  Germany.”8  At  that  time,  Western 
leaders  could  afford  neither  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviets  nor 
abandonment  of  the  city.  So  they  decided  to  resupply  Berlin  by 
air.  During  the  Berlin  airlift,  air -mobility  forces  flew  276,926 
sorties  and  delivered  2,323,067  tons  of  supplies  to  the  city  until 
the  Soviets  abandoned  the  blockade  on  12  May  1949. 9  The  C- 
47s  and  C-54s  became  symbols  of  hope  and  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Berlin.  More  broadly,  the  first  battle  of  the  Cold  War 
ended  without  either  side  tiring  a  shot  and  “led  to  the  notion 
that  sometimes  the  nonlethal  forms  of  airpower  could  directly 
achieve  national  objectives.”10 

Following  the  Berlin  airlift,  air  mobility  continued  to  play  a 
critical  role  in  achieving  national  security  objectives,  especially 
when  the  Cold  War  turned  hot  during  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
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battle  of  Khe  Sanh  offers  an  example  of  the  profound  impact  of 
tactical-mobility  forces  on  combat.  During  the  battle  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1968,  15,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  surrounded  three 
Marine  battalions  at  a  remote  outpost  near  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  South  Vietnam.11  During  the  four -month  siege,  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  relied  on  C-130s  and  C-123s  to  reinforce  and  resup¬ 
ply  the  base.  Both  the  location  of  the  base  in  a  valley  and  poor 
weather  challenged  the  airlift  crews.12  The  North  Vietnamese 
controlled  the  high  ground  and  “kept  up  a  deadly  crossfire  that 
prevented  the  C-130s  from  landing  at  Khe  Sanh  and  severely 
limited  C-123  operations.”13  Meanwhile,  the  poor  weather  pre¬ 
vented  strike  aircraft  from  attacking  the  enemy  surrounding 
Khe  Sanh.  Airlift  crews  overcame  these  challenges  by  using  in¬ 
novative  tactical-arrival  procedures  and  off-loading  techniques 
to  sustain  the  marines.  By  March  the  weather  had  improved 
enough  to  allow  effective  air  strikes  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
positions.  By  the  time  the  battle  ended  in  April  1968,  the  enemy 
had  destroyed  three  C-123s  and  damaged  18  C-130s  and  eight 
C- 123s. 14  Nonetheless,  the  air  bridge  succeeded  in  sustaining 
the  outpost  throughout  the  siege.  Altogether,  mobility  aircrews 
flew  1,128  missions  and  delivered  12,430  tons  of  materials  to 
the  beleaguered  troops  at  Khe  Sanh.15 

Besides  highlighting  tactical  airlift,  the  Vietnam  War  was  also 
the  proving  ground  for  air  refueling.  Tankers  were  critical  to 
the  defeat  of  North  Vietnam’s  spring  offensive  in  1972.  In  less 
than  a  week,  air  refuelers  created  an  air  bridge  and  moved  an 
entire  fighter  wing  of  F-4s  and  F-105s  from  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base  (AFB)  in  New  Mexico  to  Takhli  AB  in  Thailand.16  The  tank¬ 
ers  enabled  the  “rapid  reinforcement  of  the  in-theater  forces” 
and  helped  defeat  the  enemy’s  offensive  operations.17  Air  refu¬ 
eling  was  also  vital  to  the  success  of  the  B-52  operations  over 
North  Vietnam,  especially  in  December  1972.  After  the  North 
Vietnamese  walked  out  of  peace  negotiations  on  13  December, 
the  United  States  launched  Linebacker  II  and  resumed  bomb¬ 
ing  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  force  the  enemy  back  to  the  peace 
table.  The  KC-135s  were  “essential  to  the  success  of  the  B-52 
and  fighter  operations.  Without  the  tankers,  the  6,000-mile 
bomber  mission  from  Guam  would  have  been  impossible.”18  Al¬ 
though  South  Vietnam  eventually  fell  to  the  communists,  airlift 
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and  air  refueling  proved  an  invaluable  means  of  power  projec¬ 
tion  throughout  the  conflict. 

As  the  Vietnam  War  drew  to  a  close,  air -mobility  operations 
helped  shape  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  Soon  after  the  conflict  among 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  Syria  began  in  1973,  Israeli  forces  started 
running  out  of  tanks  as  well  as  ammunition  and  called  on  the 
United  States  for  aid.19  Pres.  Richard  Nixon  ordered  air -mobility 
forces  to  resupply  Israel  in  an  operation  dubbed  Nickel  Grass.20 
In  record  time,  C-5s  and  C-141s  were  in  the  air  and  en  route  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  airlift  had  significant  military  and  political 
effects.  It  not  only  resupplied  the  Israelis  with  needed  equip¬ 
ment  and  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  US  strategic  air 
assets  but  also  had  far-reaching  impact  in  terms  of  US  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union,  Arab  countries,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.21  The  operation  also  “sup¬ 
ported  the  contention  that  airlift  may  be  among  the  most  flexible 
options  available  to  the  national  command  authorities  .  .  .  for 
the  execution  of  national  policy  during  peace  or  war.”22  By  the 
end  of  the  30-day  operation,  air -mobility  crews  had  flown  567 
missions,  delivered  22,318  tons  of  supplies,  and  helped  save 
Israel  from  impending  defeat.23  “For  generations  to  come,”  Israeli 
prime  minister  Golda  Meir  recalled  of  Nickel  Grass,  “all  will  be 
told  of  the  miracle  of  the  immense  planes  from  the  U.S.  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  material  that  meant  life  to  our  people.”24 

The  Israeli  airlift  was  but  one  example  of  air -mobility  forces 
supporting  national  security  policy  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  Cold  War.  In  the  fall  of  1983,  the  United  States  conducted 
Operation  Urgent  Fury  in  response  to  growing  unrest  in  Gre¬ 
nada.  National  leaders  called  on  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  to  evacuate  Americans  from  the  country  as  well  as  air¬ 
drop  Army  troops  to  secure  the  island.  Five  years  later,  mobility 
planes  were  also  vital  to  the  success  of  Operation  Just  Cause, 
which  resulted  in  the  successful  capture  of  Panamanian  dicta¬ 
tor  Manuel  Noriega  and  restored  democracy  to  the  country. 
Throughout  this  operation,  mobility  forces  “flew  775  missions 
to  transport  39,994  passengers  and  20,675  tons  of  cargo  to 
and  from  Panama.”25 

These  operations  paled  in  comparison  to  the  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  that  air -mobility  assets  had  during  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf 
region  in  1990  and  1991.  Air -mobility  forces  were  critical  to  the 
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success  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Less 
than  24  hours  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  2  August  1990,  a 
C-141  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  began  delivering  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  region.26  This  flight  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
five-month  buildup  of  troops  and  war  materials  that  culminated 
in  mobility  forces  creating  “a  massive  air  bridge”  and  moving  the 
equivalent  of  a  small  city  to  the  desert.27  The  airlift  moved  “ten 
times  the  daily  ton-miles  of  the  1948-1949  Berlin  Airlift  and  four 
times  that  of  the  1973  airlift  to  Israel.”28  According  to  Gen  Hans¬ 
ford  T.  Johnson,  commander  of  United  States  Transportation 
Command  (USTRANSCOM)  and  MAC /Air  Mobility  Command 
(AMC),  “We  moved,  in  essence,  a  Midwestern  town  the  size  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  or  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  In  addition,  we 
also  moved  the  equivalent  of  all  their  cars,  trucks,  foodstuffs, 
stocks,  household  goods  and  water  supply.”29 

Although  intertheater  airlift  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
operation,  tactical  airlift  also  played  a  key  role.  The  day  after 
the  air  war  began  on  17  January  1991,  C-130s  secretly  began 
moving  an  entire  corps  of  14,000  Army  personnel  across  the 
desert  in  order  to  prepare  for  Gen  Norman  Schwarzkopfs  “left 
hook,”  “an  end-around  maneuver  designed  to  trap  many  Iraqi 
units  and  render  them  ineffective.”30  When  the  war  ended  and 
Saddam  Hussein  withdrew  his  forces  from  Kuwait,  air -mobility 
assets  began  a  six-month  process  of  redeploying  troops  and 
supplies  back  to  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  crisis,  air- 
mobility  forces  were  vital  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Those 
forces  not  only  enabled  the  rapid  projection  of  US  military 
power  to  the  region  but  also  sustained  our  personnel  through¬ 
out  the  largest  military  operation  since  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  US  Security  Environment  in  the  1990s 

In  the  emerging  post-Cold  War  world,  international 
relations  promise  to  be  more  complicated,  more  volatile 
and  less  predictable.  Indeed,  of  all  the  mistakes  that 
could  be  made  about  the  security  challenges  of  a  new 
era,  the  most  dangerous  would  be  to  believe  that  sud¬ 
denly  the  future  can  be  predicted  with  certainty. 

— Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush,  1991 
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We  must  be  the  world’s  premier  deploy er. 

— Gen  John  Shalikashvili,  1997 

The  Gulf  War  was  not  the  only  US  victory  in  the  early  1990s. 
The  liberation  of  Kuwait  coincided  with  the  collapse  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  But  while  the  United 
States  basked  in  the  glow  of  its  victories  in  the  Gulf  and  the 
Cold  War,  the  rapid  collapse  of  communism  quickly  ushered  in 
an  era  of  uncertainty.  Although  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  sig¬ 
naled  the  triumph  of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  free  mar¬ 
kets,  America  struggled  throughout  the  1990s  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  status  as  the  world’s  lone  superpower  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  came  with  the  title.31  The  United  States  soon  real¬ 
ized  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  the  originator  of  all  of  the 
world’s  problems.32  While  “communism  left  a  bitter  legacy  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  and  Eurasia”  and  sometimes  doomed 
old  satellites  to  “interethnic  tension,  national  rivalry,  and  de¬ 
spair,”  America  also  had  to  deal  increasingly  with  “revolution, 
war,  and  famine”  in  noncommunist  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
as  continue  to  contain  Saddam’s  regime  in  Iraq.33  As  a  result, 
American  leaders  struggled  to  chart  a  course  and  establish  a 
role  for  their  country  in  the  world  throughout  the  1990s.  In 
time,  as  the  geopolitical  environment  changed,  so  did  “the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  various  crises 
around  the  world.”34  In  particular,  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  free  from  possible  communist  reprisals,  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  more  small-scale  contingencies.  As  a 
result,  US  national  security  strategy  called  on  air -mobility 
forces  to  support  an  increasing  number  of  humanitarian  and 
military  operations  around  the  world  during  the  1990s. 

As  the  events  in  the  Gulf  unfolded  and  the  Soviet  Union  im¬ 
ploded,  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush  focused  on  developing  a  new 
vision  for  American  national  policy.  Unlike  the  situation  during 
the  previous  four  decades,  when  the  United  States  focused  on  a 
single  enemy,  it  no  longer  had  to  contend  with  a  looming  threat 
or  guiding  principle  in  the  early  post-Cold  War  security  environ¬ 
ment.35  Bush  acknowledged  the  lack  of  “an  intellectual  blue¬ 
print”  to  shape  US  policy  in  1990  when  he  said,  ‘There  are  no 
maps  to  lead  us  where  we  are  going  in  this  new  world  of  our  own 
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making.”36  Although  American  leaders  did  not  want  to  return  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  holocaust,  the  Cold  War  did  provide  focus 
for  American  policy  as  well  as  keep  “the  lid  on  other  tensions 
which  existed  within  and  between  states.”37  Bush  hoped  that  his 
vision  of  a  New  World  Order,  which  he  outlined  in  a  speech  at  the 
United  Nations  in  October  1990,  would  fill  the  void  and  provide 
direction  in  the  post-Cold  War  security  environment.38  Inspired 
by  the  cooperation  among  diverse  nations  leading  up  to  the  Gulf 
War,  Bush  envisioned  “a  new  partnership  of  nations  that  tran¬ 
scends  the  cold  war;  a  partnership  based  on  consultation,  coop¬ 
eration  and  collective  action  .  .  .  whose  goals  are  to  increase  de¬ 
mocracy,  increase  prosperity,  increase  the  peace  and  reduce 
arms.”39  Additionally,  Bush  saw  the  United  States  taking  the  lead 
in  the  New  World  Order  and  recognized  that  instead  of  preparing 
to  defeat  a  single  enemy,  the  “US  must  prepare  to  meet  regional 
threats  ‘in  whatever  corner  of  the  globe  they  may  occur.’”40 

Bush  further  outlined  his  vision  of  the  future  in  his  National 
Security  Strategy  ( NSS ),  published  shortly  after  the  Gulf  War. 
Importantly,  he  recognized  that  international  relations  would 
be  “more  complicated,  more  volatile  and  less  predictable”  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world.41  Likewise,  in  this  new  era,  the  United 
States  planned  to  draw  down  its  military  forces  by  25  percent 
and  depend  less  on  the  forward  basing  of  troops  and  more  on 
establishing  a  forward  presence  wherever  crisis  or  contingency 
required.  This  new  posture  relied  on  a  robust  air -mobility  sys¬ 
tem  to  respond  rapidly  to  developing  crises.42  “In  this  new  era,” 
the  NSS  proclaimed,  “the  ability  to  project  our  power  will  un¬ 
derpin  our  strategy  more  than  ever.  We  must  be  able  to  deploy 
substantial  forces  and  sustain  them  in  parts  of  the  world  where 
prepositioning  of  equipment  will  not  always  be  feasible,  where 
adequate  bases  may  not  be  available  (at  least  before  a  crisis), 
and  where  there  is  a  less  developed  industrial  base  and  infra¬ 
structure  to  support  our  forces  once  they  have  arrived.”43 

Bush  did  not  have  much  time  to  implement  this  vision  be¬ 
cause  William  J.  Clinton  defeated  him  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1992.  But  Bush  had  been  largely  correct  about  new  chal¬ 
lenges  around  the  world.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  international 
community  was  dissolving  into  a  state  of  chaos  in  some  areas 
such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Somalia.44  The  violence  in  Central  Eu- 
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rope  and  East  Africa — and  the  lack  of  international  consensus 
on  the  proper  response  to  it — revealed  that  Bush’s  vision  of  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  cooperation  among  nations  could  not  “be 
extrapolated  into  a  set  of  guiding  principles  for  the  post-Cold 
War  period.”45  Compounding  matters,  the  sources  of  conflict 
were  increasingly  complex,  and  wars  seemed  to  occur  more  of¬ 
ten  “within  rather  than  among  nations.”46  These  types  of  con¬ 
flict  made  it  difficult  for  US  leaders  to  determine  when  and  why 
America  should  intervene. 

Soon  after  his  election,  President  Clinton  and  his  advisers  as¬ 
sessed  the  security  environment  and  determined  that  the  threats 
to  the  United  States  would  be  even  broader  than  Bush  had  an¬ 
ticipated.47  Clinton’s  NSS  of  1994  explained  that  ‘“not  all  secu¬ 
rity  threats  are  military  in  nature’  and  that  ‘transnational  phe¬ 
nomena  such  as  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking,  environmental 
degradation,  rapid  population  growth  and  refugee  flows  also 
have  security  implications.’”48  In  this  new  security  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Clinton  administration  developed  a  strategy  of  “en¬ 
gagement  and  enlargement,”  which  recognized  the  importance 
of  US  leadership  in  the  international  community,  especially  in 
terms  of  promoting  American  economic  prosperity.49  The  ad¬ 
ministration  saw  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  according  to  Anthony 
Lake,  Clinton’s  national  security  adviser,  as  an  opportunity  to 
“enlarge”  the  number  of  market  democracies  in  the  world.50 
According  to  the  strategy,  the  United  States  “would  strive  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  capability  and  promote  coopera¬ 
tive  security  measures;  work  to  open  foreign  markets;  spur 
global  economic  growth;  and  promote  democracy  abroad.”51 

Changes  in  the  international  security  environment  described 
in  Clinton’s  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  conse¬ 
quently  drove  changes  in  military  strategy  and  force  structure. 
In  terms  of  the  latter,  the  thawing  of  the  Cold  War  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  military  forces  and  over¬ 
seas  bases  in  the  early  1990s.  This,  in  turn,  tended  to  accentuate 
the  need  for  robust  air -mobility  forces  to  move  combat  troops  to 
any  number  of  hot  spots  throughout  the  world.52 

The  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS)  of  1995  reflected  the 
military’s  growing  focus  on  regional  conflicts  versus  a  global 
strategy  of  containment.  According  to  the  NMS,  “Regional  in¬ 
stabilities  are,  and  will  remain,  a  recurring  challenge,  from  na- 
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tions  that  implode  into  internal  conflicts  ...  to  attacks  against 
neighboring  states.  Many  antagonisms  that  were  buried  by  fro¬ 
zen  relationships  of  the  Cold  War  have  now  surfaced,  adding  to 
those  that  carried  over  from  that  era.”53  Security  analysts  Wyn 
Q.  Bowen  and  David  H.  Dunn  described  two  types  of  regional 
threats  facing  the  United  States  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The 
first  type  was  a  regional  threat,  such  as  Iraq,  that  directly 
threatened  US  vital  interests.54  The  second  type  was  a  threat, 
such  as  Somalia,  that  stemmed  “from  religious,  ethnic,  nation¬ 
alistic  and  other  regional  tensions  which,  although  not  directly 
threatening  vital  American  interests,  jeopardise  what  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  called  the  ‘American  sense  of 
decency.’”55  The  US  military  had  to  prepare  for  both  types  of  re¬ 
gional  threats,  and  this  requirement  demanded  more  flexibility 
and  a  broader  array  of  capabilities  compared  to  those  needed 
during  the  Cold  War. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  changes  to  the  security  environ¬ 
ment,  military  strategy,  and  force  structure,  fundamental  orga¬ 
nizational  changes  occurred  within  the  Air  Force  in  the  1990s. 
Air  Force  leaders  recognized  that  changes  in  the  security  envi¬ 
ronment  called  for  dramatic  organizational  changes  within  the 
service.  Previously  organized  along  strategic  and  tactical  mis¬ 
sions,  this  organizational  structure  no  longer  made  sense  as 
the  Cold  War  thawed  and  as  events  in  the  Gulf  War  transpired.56 
In  1992  the  Air  Force  reorganized  SAC,  TAC,  and  MAC  into  two 
major  commands  (MAJCOM):  Air  Combat  Command  (ACC)  and 
AMC.57  Henceforth,  ACC  owned  the  fighters  and  bombers,  while 
AMC  owned  most  of  the  airlift  and  tanker  assets.58  This  consti¬ 
tuted  the  most  significant  restructuring  of  the  Air  Force  since 
the  establishment  of  the  service  in  1947,  and  it  enabled  the  Air 
Force  to  achieve  more  efficiently  and  effectively  its  vision  of 
global  reach  /global  power.  In  the  new  security  environment 
that  required  the  United  States  to  respond  rapidly  to  regional 
threats  and  humanitarian  crises,  mobility  assets  in  AMC  pro¬ 
vided  the  global  reach,  while  combat  forces  in  ACC  provided 
the  global  power. 

As  the  1990s  unfolded,  however,  air  mobility  not  only  en¬ 
abled  airpower’s  reach  but  also,  in  many  instances,  represented 
the  only  source  of  American  power  in  a  number  of  humanitar¬ 
ian  and  peacekeeping  operations.  Throughout  this  period,  na- 
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tional  leaders  increasingly  called  on  air -mobility  personnel  and 
assets  to  implement  the  strategy  of  engagement.  The  result  was 
a  staggering  tempo  of  operations.  “As  the  United  States  reduced 
its  forward  presence,  but  not  its  commitments  in  the  post-Cold 
War  setting,  possessing  the  means  to  transport  mobility  forces 
rapidly  assumed  a  larger  importance.”59  Air -mobility  forces 
were  involved  in  a  significant  number  of  humanitarian  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Somalia  and  Rwanda  relief  efforts,  show-of- 
force  missions  like  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti,  and  combat 
operations  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the  Middle  East.  In  both 
temporal  and  spatial  terms,  these  mobility  operations  differed 
from  earlier  ones  by  an  order  of  magnitude.  In  1997,  for  in¬ 
stance,  AMC  traveled  to  all  but  five  of  the  world’s  countries, 
and  three  of  those  five  did  not  have  a  runway.60 

Mobility  forces  arrived  shortly  after  disaster  occurred  and 
the  world  called  for  help.  Even  a  cursory  review  reveals  the  in¬ 
creased  reliance  on  and  importance  of  air -mobility  forces  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  Their  participation  in  small-scale  contin¬ 
gencies,  for  instance,  increased  from  1 1  percent  of  AMC’s  op¬ 
erations  in  the  1980s  to  32  percent  in  the  1990s.61  In  1994 
alone,  AMC  flew  850,000  passengers  and  carried  237,000  tons 
of  cargo,  making  for  monthly  averages  greater  than  those  at  the 
height  of  the  Gulf  War  crisis  just  three  years  earlier.62  Moreover, 
AMC  participated  in  “167  humanitarian  operations  assisting 
74  countries  from  1990  to  1996,  which  comprised  12  percent 
of  US  military  operations.”63  On  top  of  all  this,  international 
peacekeeping  missions  had  also  increased  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  For  example,  of  the  46  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  between  1948  and  1999,  35  of  them  occurred  after 
1988. 64  Because  countries  now  expect  US  involvement  in  these 
lypes  of  operations,  the  international  community  will  continue  to 
call  on  mobility  forces  for  support  whenever  the  need  arises.65 

The  increase  in  operations  in  the  late  1990s  called  for  addi¬ 
tional  organizational  changes  in  the  Air  Force.  As  a  result,  the 
service  adopted  an  expeditionary  air  and  space  forces  (EAF) 
concept  that  further  emphasized  the  flexibility  of  air -mobility 
forces.66  According  to  Gen  Michael  E.  Ryan,  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  at  the  time,  “The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  no  longer  a  Cold  War 
garrison  force  focused  on  containment.  The  paradigm  has 
shifted  to  a  world  that  requires  rapid  and  tailored  engagement 
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in  many  regions  and  many  situations.”67  For  the  chief  of  staff 
and  others,  air  mobility  was  critical  to  the  ongoing  success  of 
the  EAF  and  was  “essential  to  seizing  the  initiative  rapidly,  con¬ 
taining  conflict,  and  resolving  the  situation  on  terms  favorable 
to  the  United  States.”68  Importantly,  the  EAF  concept  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  new  security  environment  that  called  for  the  capability 
to  project  military  power  rapidly,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Whether  engaged  in  humanitarian  or  combat  operations,  air 
mobility  in  the  1990s  became  a  primary  “means  of  demon¬ 
strating  U.S.  resolve”  and  was  the  key  to  the  national  security 
strategy  of  engagement  in  the  early  post-Cold  War  years.69 

The  US  Security  Environment  after  9/11 

Uncertainty  is  the  defining  characteristic  of  today’s 
strategic  environment.  We  can  identify  trends  but  can¬ 
not  predict  specific  events  with  precision.  .  .  .  Our  role  in 
the  world  depends  on  effectively  projecting  and  sus¬ 
taining  our  forces  in  distant  environments  where  adver¬ 
saries  may  seek  to  deny  us  access. 

— The  National  Defense  Strategy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  2005 

Power  is  increasingly  defined,  not  by  mass  or  size,  but 
by  mobility  and  swiftness. 

— Pres.  George  W.  Bush 

The  pervasive  uncertainty  in  the  early  post-Cold  War  inter¬ 
national  security  environment  was  a  prelude  to  the  unpredict¬ 
ability  of  the  post-9/ 11  geopolitical  environment.  The  shocking 
terrorist  attacks  against  the  United  States  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  conflict.  Rogue  nations,  terrorist  groups,  and  America’s 
long-time  adversaries  in  the  Middle  East  now  became  the  focus 
of  US  foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy.  Following  the  attacks, 
America  engaged  in  combat  on  several  fronts  while  also  re¬ 
sponding  to  calls  for  humanitarian  relief  around  the  world.  Af¬ 
ter  US  forces  achieved  initial  success  in  combat  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  the  nation’s  leaders  struggled  to  chart  a  course 
for  America  and  determine  an  appropriate  long-term  response 
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in  the  new  security  environment.  But  whatever  course  US  of¬ 
ficials  charted  in  the  new  era,  the  president  and  secretary  of 
defense  continued  to  call  increasingly  on  air -mobility  forces  to 
implement  American  policy  and  achieve  national  goals  around 
the  world. 

A  year  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on  9/11,  President  Bush 
published  a  new  NSS.  The  attacks  made  combating  terrorism  a 
new  focus  for  the  United  States.  In  particular,  the  new  strategy 
emphasized  the  preemptive  and  preventive  use  of  force  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  United  States  from  future  attacks.  The 
administration  adopted  the  policy  of  preemption  because  it  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  “continued  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD)  technology  to  states  with  a  history  of  aggression 
creates  an  unacceptable  level  of  risk”  to  the  United  States.70 
Therefore,  the  Bush  administration  declared  that  ‘“as  a  matter 
of  common  sense  and  self  defense,  America  will  act  against 
[such]  emerging  threats  before  they  are  fully  formed.’”71  The 
new  policy  drew  criticism  from  many  analysts  who  believed 
that  the  United  States  would  be  more  apt  to  use  military  force 
‘“outside  the  bounds  of  international  law  and  legitimacy’”  in 
the  future.72  US  policy  came  under  further  attack  following  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003.  Suspecting  that  Iraq  maintained  a 
well-developed  WMD  capability,  the  United  States  led  a  small 
coalition  of  nations  and  overthrew  the  Iraqi  government.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  invasion,  however,  inspectors  found  no  WMDs, 
which  fueled  international  criticism  about  the  legitimacy  of  the 
invasion.  Complicating  matters,  after  major  combat  operations 
ended,  Iraq  quickly  dissolved  into  a  state  of  chaos  and  violence, 
which  continues  today. 

The  changes  in  the  international  security  environment  that 
drove  the  policy  of  preemption  also  fueled  changes  in  military 
strategy  in  the  post-9/ 11  era.  The  NMS  published  in  2004  fo¬ 
cused  on  developing  the  military  capabilities  to  light  the  war  on 
terror.  Specifically,  the  strategy  recognized  that  military  forces 
must  protect  the  homeland,  prevent  conflict  and  surprise  at¬ 
tack,  and  ultimately  prevail  against  a  wider  range  of  adversar¬ 
ies.73  Beyond  that,  it  placed  a  premium  on  the  ability  to  project 
power  rapidly  around  the  world.  In  particular,  the  NMS  called 
for  strategic  agility  and  for  military  forces  to  “retain  the  ability 
to  contend  with  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  security  en- 
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vironment — uncertainty.  Agility  is  the  ability  to  rapidly  deploy, 
employ,  sustain,  and  redeploy  capabilities  in  geographically 
separated  and  environmentally  diverse  regions.”74  Likewise,  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  of  2006  emphasized  the 
importance  of  speed  and  global  mobility  in  the  new  security 
environment.  According  to  the  report,  “Rapid  global  mobility  is 
central  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  future  force.  The  joint  force 
will  balance  speed  of  deployment  with  desired  warfighter  ef¬ 
fects  to  deliver  the  right  capabilities  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  place.”75 

The  changes  in  the  strategic  environment  and  shifts  in  the 
national  and  military  strategies  had  important  implications  for 
the  employment  of  mobility  forces  in  the  post-9/ 1 1  era.  Today, 
the  president  and  secretary  of  defense  continue  to  call  increas¬ 
ingly  on  mobility  forces  to  respond  rapidly  to  developing  crises 
in  the  uncertain  strategic  environment  of  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury.  Air  mobility  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of  “modern  US 
expeditionary  operations,”  and  air -mobility  assets  are  involved 
in  all  of  the  major  operations  in  the  GWOT  as  well  as  many  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations  around  the  world.76 
Immediately  after  the  terrorist  attacks,  for  instance,  air -refueling 
planes  began  flying  Operation  Noble  Eagle  missions  in  support  of 
homeland  security.  Elsewhere,  tankers  extensively  supported 
operations  in  the  Afghanistan  theater  of  operations  because 
combat  aircraft  had  to  fly  hundreds  of  miles  to  and  from  their 
bases  throughout  Enduring  Freedom.  That  operation  also 
called  for  an  extensive  amount  of  airlift  and  saw  the  first  “com¬ 
bat  employment  of  the  C-17  in  an  airland  operation”  to  seize  a 
forward  operating  base  in  southern  Afghanistan.77  Significantly, 
C-17s  also  executed  humanitarian-relief  operations  during 
combat  and  air-dropped  supplies  to  the  Afghan  people.  The  C- 
17s  were  the  only  means  of  delivering  this  relief  because  the 
Taliban  had  cut  off  ground  routes  for  supplies.  Consequently, 
air  mobility  achieved  a  “diplomatic,  political,  and  military  vic¬ 
tory”  during  Enduring  Freedom.78  “For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  war,”  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  James  G.  Roche  said, 
“this  country  has  fought  in  a  land-locked  area  [Afghanistan] 
where  every  single  thing  going  in  and  coming  out  has  gone  by 
air.  Food,  water,  ammunition,  troops  were  all  transported  by 
air,  and  that’s  really  incredible.”79 
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Air  mobility  continues  to  be  equally  impressive  during  ongoing 
operations  in  Iraq.  As  combat  operations  drew  down  in  2003-4, 
air-mobility  operations  increased.  Not  only  does  air  mobility 
transport  patients  and  the  wounded  from  the  theater  but  also 
it  conducts  most  of  the  convoy  operations  for  the  Army.80  In¬ 
stead  of  transporting  supplies  and  personnel  by  land,  C-130s 
and  C-17s  fly  most  of  the  materials  and  people  throughout  the 
theater.  Of  approximately  200  sorties  flown  each  day  in  Iraq, 
two-thirds  of  them  are  mobility  sorties.  The  statistics  quickly 
add  up.  By  September  2006,  after  five  years  of  combat  and 
combat-support  missions  for  the  GWOT,  AMC  had  flown  more 
than  “788,000  sorties,  moved  6.44  million  passengers,  and  de¬ 
livered  3.9  billion  pounds  of  fuel.”81  Additionally,  in  2006,  airlift 
operations  in  support  of  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  sur¬ 
passed  the  Berlin  airlift  and  became  the  largest  such  operation 
in  history.82  President  Bush’s  recent  announcement  to  increase 
the  number  of  troops  in  Iraq  by  20,000  indicates  that  airlift 
operations  and  the  movement  of  supplies  in  the  theater  will 
only  increase  in  the  future. 

Besides  combat  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  air -mobility 
platforms  simultaneously  supported  peacetime  humanitarian 
operations  such  as  tsunami-relief  missions  in  Indonesia  in 

2004,  Hurricane  Katrina  support  missions  in  2005,  and  relief 
operations  following  a  devastating  earthquake  in  Pakistan  in 

2005.  Today,  it  is  unquestionably  in  America’s  interest  to  sup¬ 
port  these  types  of  operations.  In  fact,  “humanitarian  responses 
are  not  only  what  ought  to  be  done  but  also  what  must  be  done 
to  minimize  the  risk  to  American  soldiers  and  support  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  upward  development  of  the  U.S.  economy”  (emphasis 
in  original).83 

This  chapter  examined  several  instances  in  which  air  mobility 
played  a  key  role  in  implementing  national  policy.  Air  mobility 
served  the  nation  well  during  the  Cold  War.  Changes  in  the  geo¬ 
political  environment,  especially  after  9/11,  only  increased  de¬ 
mand  on  air -mobility  forces  and  the  capability  they  provide  the 
nation  and  its  allies.  In  fact,  air -mobility  forces  are  currently 
supporting  “the  longest  sustained  air  mobility  surge”  in  US  his¬ 
tory.84  Today’s  world  is  complex  and  uncertain,  and  the  US  na¬ 
tional  security  strategy  depends  now  more  than  ever  on  the 
speed  and  flexibility  of  air -mobility  forces  to  achieve  political- 
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military  objectives.  ‘The  overarching  strategy  of  our  nation  is 
forward  defense,”  according  to  Gen  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  former 
MAC  commander,  “which  implies  you  need  transportation  to  get 
to  the  battle.  If  you’re  doing  some  retrenching  and  regressing 
from  forward  deployed  forces,  then  you  need  transportation  all 
the  more.  .  .  .  You  can  build  masses  of  F-15s,  F-16s,  and  B-2s, 
but  you’re  not  going  to  take  any  land  with  them.  You  take  terri¬ 
tory  with  ground  troops.  Thus  the  key  to  our  strategy  must  be 
transportation.”85  In  the  post-Cold  War  environment,  therefore, 
rapid  air  mobility  is  truly  the  linchpin  that  enables  policy  mak¬ 
ers  to  respond  to  crises  developing  around  the  world  and  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  operations — anytime,  anywhere. 
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The  Rise  of  Mobility  Generals 


I  have  traveled  around  the  world  and  talked  to  people  in 
different  countries.  I  can  tell  you  that  when  those  big  “T” 
tail  aircraft  land,  with  the  American  flag  on  the  tail,  they 
not  only  represent  America — they  are  America. 

— Gen  Ronald  R.  Fogleman 

Geopolitical  changes  in  the  late  twentieth  and  early  twenty- 
first  century  caused  a  significant  shift  in  US  policy,  which  fueled 
major  changes  in  the  role  and  importance  of  air -mobility  forces 
in  the  execution  of  national  security  strategy.  The  president  and 
secretary  of  defense  based  the  post-Cold  War  national  security 
strategy  on  the  “ability  to  rapidly  project  decisive  combat  power 
to  any  corner  of  the  globe  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  economic  in¬ 
terdependencies,  military  commitments,  societal  and  ethnic 
concerns,  or  moral  obligations.”1  As  a  result  of  this  change  in 
strategy,  the  United  States  engaged  in  a  myriad  of  complex  op¬ 
erations  around  the  world  that  led  the  Air  Force  to  become  more 
expeditionary.  In  the  process,  air  mobility  often  became  more 
than  a  force  enabler  or  a  support  element  of  the  nation’s  strategy 
of  containment  during  the  Cold  War.  Today,  air  mobility  fre¬ 
quently  takes  center  stage  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  US  policy  of  engagement  around  the  world.  According 
to  Gen  Walter  Kross,  former  AMC  commander,  without  AMC’s 
first-in,  last-out  capabilities,  “there  is  no  national  military  strat¬ 
egy.  Figure  it  out.  Doesn’t  exist.  Can’t  get  there.  Cannot  be  done. 
That’s  how  important  Air  Mobility  Command  is.  That’s  how  im¬ 
portant  global  air  mobility  is  to  our  nation.”2  As  the  number  and 
types  of  deployments  increased  dramatically  through  the  mid- 
1990s,  senior  Air  Force  leaders  recognized  an  increased  need  for 
officers  with  air -mobility  expertise.3 

So  did  officials  in  AMC.  In  the  1990s,  they  made  a  conscious 
decision  not  only  to  continue  developing  experts  in  air -mobility 
operations  but  also  to  expand  the  leadership-development  pro¬ 
gram  they  inherited  from  their  predecessors  in  MAC.  These 
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AMC  leaders  took  deliberate  steps  to  broaden  the  command’s 
outlook  and  develop  senior  leaders  who  were  air -mobility  ex¬ 
perts  and  who  understood  the  Defense  Transportation  System 
(DTS),  broader  Air  Force  policy,  and  national  security  issues. 
As  a  result,  air -mobility  leaders  learned  how  to  operate  effec¬ 
tively  across  the  full  spectrum  of  military  operations  as  well  as 
in  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  throughout  the  defense  es¬ 
tablishment.  Therefore,  when  the  Air  Force  called  for  more  general 
officers  in  the  post-Cold  War  environment  who  had  experience  in 
airlift  and/or  air -refueling  operations,  AMC  was  prepared  to  offer  a 
robust  cadre  of  officers  who  quickly  stepped  up  to  lead  complex 
mobility  operations  and  who  also  could  fill  a  variety  of  positions  in 
the  national  security  establishment  that  mobility  officers  had  not 
traditionally  held. 

This  chapter  examines  the  rise  of  mobility  generals  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  by  first  reviewing  the  unique  mission  exper¬ 
tise  and  competencies  that  air -mobility  officers  provide  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  then  discusses  organizational  and  cultural  changes  in 
AMC  that  enable  the  command  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war 
tighter  more  effectively.  Finally,  this  section  describes  how  AMC 
foreshadowed  the  Air  Force’s  deliberate  efforts  to  develop  offi¬ 
cers  and  explains  the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the  command’s 
force-development  program. 

A  Review  of  What  Air-Mobility  Experts 
Bring  to  the  Fight 

They  [air  mobility  forces]  must  be  at  the  planning  table 
and  involved  in  every  aspect  of  military  campaigning.  If 
we  do  not  properly  account  for  air  mobility ,  all  strategy 
is  doomed  to  fail  and  all  planning  is  for  naught. 

— Brig  Gen  Chuck  Wald 
USAF  Director  of  Strategic  Planning,  1998 

The  essence  of  flexibility  is  in  the  mind  of  the  commander; 
the  substance  of  flexibility  is  in  logistics. 

— Rear  Adm  Henry  Eccles,  USN 
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Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  air -mobility  crews  have  been 
continually  on  the  move,  participating  in  operations  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  operations.  In  the  opening  stages  of  a  conflict 
or  humanitarian  operation,  air -mobility  officers  are  frequently 
the  first  military  members  on  the  scene,  and  they  are  usually 
the  last  ones  to  leave  after  the  crisis  has  subsided.4  “More  often 
than  not,  AMC  has  the  lead,”  carrying  “the  nation’s  flag  and  its 
influence  around  the  world,”  according  to  Gen  Hansford  T. 
Johnson,  former  commander  of  USTRANSCOM  and  MAC /AMC. 
“It’s  a  very  solemn  responsibility.”5  Often  operating  autono¬ 
mously  in  a  high-threat  environment,  air -mobility  aircrews 
learn  early  in  their  careers  how  to  think  on  their  feet,  solve 
complex  problems  in  foreign  countries,  and  make  decisions 
that  can  have  far-reaching  strategic  effects.  As  a  result,  airlift- 
ers  and  air  refuelers  today  not  only  bring  valuable  mission-related 
expertise  to  the  fight  but  also  embody  a  distinctive  worldview  and 
modus  operandi  that  are  combat  tested,  flexible,  global,  and  at 
the  same  time  realistic.  This  section  discusses  the  mission  exper¬ 
tise  as  well  as  the  unique  perspective  that  air -mobility  officers 
contribute  to  the  defense  community. 

US  air-mobility  forces  are  critical  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  Gen  T.  Michael  Moseley,  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff,  because  they  provide  “a  very  singular  form  of  airpower: 
the  ability  to  rapidly  position  and  sustain  forces  at  places  and 
times  of  our  choosing.”6  Although  “other  forms  of  American 
military  power  have  some  degree  of  inherent  mobility,  the  scale 
of  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  the  Air  Force’s  air -mobility 
forces  is  singular  in  the  history  of  world  conflict.”7  In  fact,  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  an  air -mobility  system  like  that 
of  the  United  States.  This  system  provides  a  capability  vital  to 
the  nation’s  ability  to  protect  the  US  homeland  against  external 
attacks;  deter,  coerce,  and  defeat  adversaries  in  “critical  regions 
of  Northeast  Asia,  East  Asian  Littoral,  Middle  East  /  Southwest 
Asia,  and  Europe”;  and  respond  quickly  to  any  humanitarian 
crisis  around  the  world.8 

The  success  of  the  air -mobility  mission  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  skills  and  competencies  of  a  professional  cadre  of  air- 
mobility  officers,  who  typically  develop  one  of  two  primary  ar¬ 
eas  of  mission  expertise — airlift  and  air  refueling.  In  addition  to 
that  expertise,  the  changing  nature  of  the  post-Cold  War  envi- 
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ronment  and  the  “anti-access  and  anti-denial  strategies”  of  US 
adversaries  highlight  the  importance  of  two  other  emerging  air- 
mobility  missions:  opening  air  bases  in  forward  operating  areas 
and  evacuating  injured  or  mortally  wounded  personnel  from 
the  battlefield.9  Although  these  two  missions  have  always  rep¬ 
resented  air -mobility  capabilities,  they  have  recently  increased 
in  importance  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

Airlift,  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  air  and  space  power  functions, 
is  defined  as  the  “ability  to  transport  personnel  (including  ca¬ 
sualties)  and  material  through  the  air.”10  This  mundane  defini¬ 
tion  obscures  the  full  range  of  airlift  operations  and  the  impact 
that  those  missions  have  on  national  security.  ‘There  are  four 
basic  airlift  operations:  Passenger  and  cargo  movement  including 
operational  support  airlift,  combat  employment  and  sustainment, 
aeromedical  evacuation,  and  special  operations  support.”11  In 
general,  passenger  airlift  includes  transporting  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  other  government  personnel  as  well  as  support¬ 
ing  unit  rotations  and  deployments.12  It  also  includes  special 
missions  to  transport  the  nation’s  most  senior  officials  around 
the  world,  together  with  operational- support  missions  dedi¬ 
cated  to  supporting  MAJCOMs  or  other  service  components.13 
Cargo  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  the  airlift  of  haz¬ 
ardous  and  nonhazardous  material  as  well  as  bulk,  oversized, 
and  outsized  supplies  and  equipment  that  “cannot  wait  for  sur¬ 
face  transportation.”14 

Besides  airlifting  passengers  and  cargo,  air-mobility  forces  are 
responsible  for  combat  employment  and  sustainment  opera¬ 
tions.  These  dangerous  missions  involve  both  the  insertion  of 
combat  forces  directly  into  combat  and  their  resupply  during 
hostilities.  These  operations,  which  range  from  noncombatant 
evacuations  to  “large  scale  air  assault /air  drop  missions  that 
may  lead  to  base  opening  and  force  lodgment”  require  detailed 
planning  as  well  as  flexibility  during  the  execution  phase.15  Al¬ 
though  these  types  of  missions  account  for  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  number  of  airlift  sorties  in  an  operation,  they 
have  far-reaching  “importance  and  effectiveness.”16  One  of  the 
most  impressive  examples  of  this  type  of  airlift  mission  occurred 
in  late  2001  during  Enduring  Freedom.  Mobility  pilots  flying  C- 
17s  and  C-130s  using  night  vision  goggles  supported  Operation 
Swift  Freedom,  which  involved  “the  US  Marine  seizure  of  [Camp 
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Rhino],  a  forward  operating  base  in  Southern  Afghanistan.”17 
Over  the  course  of  eight  days  and  under  the  threat  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  as  well  as  antiaircraft  and  small-arms  fire,  mobility 
forces  airlifted  481  troops,  off-loaded  1,450  tons  of  supplies,  and 
successfully  executed  “the  deepest  combat  insertion  in  the  227- 
year  history  of  the  US  Marine  Corps.”18 

The  third  type  of  airlift  operation,  the  aeromedical-evacuation 
mission,  is  more  critical  today  than  in  the  past  due  to  the  “highly 
lethal  environment  of  today’s  battlefield  and  the  reduced  theater 
medical  footprint”  overseas.19  With  the  addition  of  specially 
trained  personnel,  most  mobility  aircraft  can  fly  this  mission, 
which  provides  lifesaving  in-flight  medical  support  and  trans¬ 
ports  casualties  to  more  robust  medical  facilities.20  Gen  John  W. 
Handy,  former  AMC  commander,  explained  that  during  operations 
in  Iraq,  “without  missing  a  beat  for  every  patient  in  our  care,  we 
provided  incredible  medical  capability  on  the  ground  up  close  to 
the  battle,  all  the  way  through  the  [aeromedical-evacuation]  sys¬ 
tem,  to  safe  and  secure  hospitals  for  continued  treatment.  It’s  a 
remarkable  story  that  continues  today.”21 

The  last  type  of  airlift  operation  involves  supporting  special 
operations  forces  (SOF).  Specially  trained  mobility-airlift  air¬ 
crews  usually  conduct  these  operations  in  a  hostile  environ¬ 
ment  and  are  often  part  of  a  large,  joint  effort.22  These  missions 
require  extensive  planning  and  coordination  between  SOF  units 
and  conventional-airlift  organizations.  Recent  operations  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  reveal  the  increased  use  of  airlift  in  these 
types  of  operations,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  trend 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  airlift  operations,  air -mobility  officers  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  president  and  secretary  of  defense  with  air -refueling 
expertise — another  Air  Force  function.  Air  refueling  involves 
the  “passing  of  fuel  from  an  airborne  tanker  aircraft  to  a  re¬ 
ceiver  aircraft.  .  .  .  [It]  significantly  expands  the  force  options 
available  to  a  commander  by  increasing  the  range,  payload, 
persistence,  and  flexibility  of  other  aircraft.”23  Throughout  most 
of  the  Cold  War,  air -refueling  planes  sat  alert,  waiting  to  sup¬ 
port  a  nuclear  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  USSR,  however,  the  air -refueling  community  has 
been  on  the  road  nonstop.  Applicable  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  military  operations,  air  refueling  increases  the  effectiveness 
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of  airpower  at  the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels  of 
war.24  This  is  especially  true  today.  “Both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
were  air -mobility  wars,”  according  to  General  Handy.  “Every 
single  flight  into  these  areas  of  operation  needed  some  kind  of 
air  refueling — fighters,  bombers,  lifters  and  even  other  tankers 
needed  air  refueling.  Navy  carrier -based  fighters  needed  dra¬ 
matic  air  refueling  to  get  them  the  ‘legs’  they  needed.”25  AMC’s 
air -refueling  capabilities  once  again  proved  invaluable  for  the 
nation  during  that  conflict  by  enabling  the  United  States  to 
first  “defeat  the  tyranny  of  distance”  before  ultimately  defeating 
the  Taliban.26 

Air -refueling  assets  support  six  primary  operations:  nuclear 
operations,  global  strike,  air  bridge,  aircraft  deployment,  the¬ 
ater,  and  special  operations.  In  terms  of  supporting  nuclear 
operations,  air -refueling  experts  continue  training  to  refuel  the 
nuclear-equipped  bomber  force,  which  provides  the  United 
States  a  viable  nuclear -deterrent  option  against  potential  ad¬ 
versaries.  Air -refueling  assets  are  also  critical  to  the  success  of 
long-range  global-strike  missions,  where  they  “are  employed  to 
give  strike  platforms  the  ability  to  reach  any  target  globally 
without  relying  on  intermediate  basing  locations.”27  By  increas¬ 
ing  the  range  of  global-strike  aircraft,  such  as  the  B-l,  B-2,  and 
B-52,  air -refueling  planes  enable  operations  to  originate  in  the 
United  States  or  from  locations  far  from  hostilities. 

Military  planners  also  employ  air -refueling  aircraft  in  sup¬ 
port  of  air-bridge  operations.  “An  air  bridge  creates  an  air  line 
of  communication  linking”  the  United  States  and  a  theater  of 
operations.28  Similar  to  global-strike  missions,  air  refueling  en¬ 
ables  airlift  assets  to  originate  in  the  United  States  and  fly  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  combat  zone  or  any  other  desired  location.  An  air 
bridge  reduces  en  route  refueling  and  maintenance  on  the 
ground  and  “increases  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  airlift 
operations  by  making  possible  the  direct  delivery  of  personnel 
and  material.”29  The  synergy  of  air  refueling  and  airlift,  there¬ 
fore,  makes  the  factory-to-foxhole  concept  a  reality.  Just  as 
they  support  an  air  bridge,  so  do  air -refueling  assets  support 
aircraft  deployment,  which  increases  the  range  of  combat  and 
combat-support  aircraft  deploying  overseas  for  contingencies, 
rotations,  exercises,  or  logistics  purposes.30  These  operations, 
often  referred  to  as  Coronets,  are  distinct  from  air  bridges  be- 
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cause  they  usually  involve  fighter  aircraft  and  require  more  ex¬ 
tensive  planning  and  coordination. 

In  addition  to  supporting  aircraft  deploying  overseas,  air- 
refueling  assets  provide  extensive  support  directly  to  aircraft 
in  the  theater  of  operations.  US  commanders  have  relied  on 
tankers  and  the  expertise  of  tanker  planners  in  every  conflict  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era.  Quite  simply,  air  refueling  can  make  or 
break  theater  operations,  and  it  nearly  did  in  Operation  Allied 
Force.  The  success  of  that  operation  depended  totally  on  US 
air-refueling  capability.  During  the  78-day  war  over  Kosovo, 
175  tankers  flew  5,000  sorties  and  off-loaded  250  million 
pounds  of  fuel  to  enable  24,000  combat  and  combat-support 
sorties.31  ‘Tankers  were  at  the  heart  of  the  fight,”  according  to 
Lt  Gen  William  Begert,  vice-commander  of  Headquarters  USAFE 
during  Allied  Force.32  ‘Tankers  provided  the  backbone  of  the 
air  campaign  and  the  lifeblood  of  an  operation  that  would  have 
been  impossible  without  air  refueling.”33  As  Kosovo  and  recent 
operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  proved,  air  refueling  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  the  early  stages  of  a  conflict,  when  major 
combat  operations  are  the  main  priority  for  air  component  com¬ 
manders.  Likewise,  air  refueling  is  also  critical  to  success  during 
later  stages  of  an  operation  because  it  enables  combat-patrol 
and  combat-support  aircraft  to  remain  on  station  for  longer  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  and  thereby  provide  US  presence  during  stability 
operations.  Besides  theater  support,  air-refueling  assets  pro¬ 
vide  special-operations  support.  Specially  trained  aircrews,  in 
coordination  with  special-operations  personnel,  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  SOF  missions  in  support  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
defense  or  a  theater  commander’s  objectives. 

Air -mobility  officers  also  provide  combat  support  on  the 
ground.  Because  mobility  aircraft  are  often  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  a  crisis  or  humanitarian  disaster,  AMC  personnel 
have  become  experts  in  expanding  the  en  route  global-mobility 
structure  and  in  opening  as  well  as  supporting  airfields  in  aus¬ 
tere  locations.  This  area  of  expertise  is  especially  relevant  today 
because  of  the  post-Cold  War  pullback  from  overseas  bases.34 
Mobility  personnel  fill  this  vital  niche  by  providing  robust  aerial- 
port  and  maintenance  support  as  well  as  by  establishing  critical 
command  and  control  (C2)  networks,  which  help  provide  seamless 
intertheater  and  intratheater  airlift  and  in-transit  visibility  of  all 
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cargo  and  equipment.  In  performing  this  mission  in  support  of 
the  Air  Force,  other  services,  or  coalition  partners,  mobility 
personnel  work  directly  with  host-nation  officials,  or,  following 
a  base  seizure,  they  may  work  autonomously  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  local  community.35  This  was  the  case  during  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom,  when  air -mobility  operators  opened  Mazar  e-Sharif, 
one  of  the  first  airfields  seized  from  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan. 
After  members  of  the  air -mobility  contingency -response  team 
arrived  on  the  scene,  “they  found  a  war -torn  area  devoid  of  water, 
plumbing,  electricity,  communications,  and  only  a  primitive  trans¬ 
portation  infrastructure.”36  The  team,  however,  quickly  had  the 
airfield  operational  and  transformed  it  into  a  transportation  center 
for  follow-on  American  and  coalition  forces  as  well  as  commercial 
carriers  and  international  aid  organizations.  Air -mobility  experts 
performed  impressively  under  extremely  hostile  conditions 
and  were  soon  able  to  establish  Mazar  e-Sharif  as  “an  impor¬ 
tant  strategic  hub  for  US  and  coalition  forces  in  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism.”37 

Opening  the  air  base  at  Mazar  e-Sharif  is  just  one  of  many 
recent  examples  of  the  employment  of  air -mobility  expertise  in 
combat.  Today,  combat  experience  and  a  combat  mind-set  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  air -mobility  community.  According 
to  Maj  Gen  Kip  Self,  former  commander  of  the  314th  Airlift 
Wing,  the  current  generation  is  the  most  combat-tested  group 
of  air -mobility  officers  since  Vietnam.38  In  fact,  statistics  reveal 
that  air -mobility  aircraft  are  currently  the  most  heavily  tasked 
Air  Force  weapon  systems  in  the  Middle  East.39  A  combat  mind¬ 
set  helps  bring  mobility  forces  and  the  CAF  closer  together — 
when  combat  is  indeed  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  mobility  community’s  perspective,  however,  is  unique  in 
that  air -mobility  experts  also  regularly  employ  their  skills  in 
peacetime  and  in  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian-response 
operations,  which  are  considered  high  threat  but  do  not  qualify 
as  major  combat.  Because  air  mobility  has  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  these  types  of  operations  over  the  past  15  years, 
it  is  a  continuous  challenge  for  air -mobility  officers  “to  meet 
peacetime  demand  and  to  maintain  wartime  readiness.”40  Mo¬ 
bility  officers  are  able  to  meet  the  challenge  and  routinely  shift 
“between  the  worlds  of  logistics  and  combat”  and  employ  their 
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skills  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations  because  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  flexible  attitude.41 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  today  to  read  an  air -mobility  article 
that  does  not  champion  the  flexibility  of  “T-tail”  aircrews.  For 
example,  in  2006  a  standard  C-17  airlift  mission  in  Iraq  evolved 
into  a  lifesaving  aeromedical  evacuation  for  a  US  marine.  On 
29  September,  a  C-17  aircrew  originally  planned  to  fly  an  Iraqi 
Freedom  mission  from  Balad  AB  to  A1  Udeid  AB.  That  night, 
however,  LCpl  Justin  Ping  suffered  severe  battlefield  injuries 
and  needed  to  be  evacuated  from  Balad  to  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  C-17  was  “re-tasked  for  the 
duty,  and  a  critical  care  air  transport  team  was  assembled. 
Enroute  tankers  from  Mildenhall  AB  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Air  National  Guard  met  the  C-17  for  multiple  air  refuelings, 
enabling  the  medical  team  to  admit  Justin  into  intensive  care 
just  15  hours  after  he  left  Balad,  ultimately  saving  the  brave 
Marine’s  life.”42 

Likewise,  the  air -mobility  mission  demands  that  its  officers 
think  globally.  Lt  Col  Glen  R.  Downing  describes  this  global 
mind-set  as  “the  strongest  and  most  distinct  element  of  the  air- 
mobility  culture.”43  General  Self  explains  that  air -mobility  offi¬ 
cers  develop  this  perspective  early  in  their  careers  because  they 
are  on  their  own,  out  in  the  world  facing  challenges  that  force 
them  to  think  on  their  feet  and  make  decisions  as  young  air¬ 
craft  commanders.44  In  fact,  General  Kross,  former  fighter  pilot 
and  AMC  commander,  considered  this  aspect  of  the  air -mobility 
mission  one  of  the  most  important  and  rewarding  of  his  career.45 
While  his  peers  in  the  CAF  undoubtedly  faced  their  own  chal¬ 
lenges,  the  amount  of  autonomy  and  responsibility  given  to 
General  Kross  early  in  his  career  stemmed  from  the  global  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mobility  mission.46  Gen  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  former 
AMC  commander  and  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  concurred  as  he 
described  how  young  commanders  of  air -mobility  aircraft  fly¬ 
ing  in  remote  regions  like  Africa  have  to  make  decisions  on 
their  own.  As  a  fighter  pilot,  he  never  had  to  do  anything  like 
that  because  there  was  always  a  C2  element  making  those  de¬ 
cisions  for  him.47 

Whether  airlifting  cargo  or  patients,  off-loading  fuel,  or  open¬ 
ing  up  air  bases  in  peacetime  or  during  a  crisis,  mobility  opera¬ 
tors  bring  a  skill  set  and  combat-tested,  global  worldview  that 
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is  instrumental  to  the  success  of  US  security  strategy  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

Organizational  Changes  and  the  Cultural 
Development  of  Air  Mobility  Command 

Get  there  firstest  with  the  mostest. 

— Gen  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest 

The  geopolitical  changes  that  increased  the  demand  for  air- 
mobility  expertise  in  the  post-Cold  War  years  coincided  with 
significant  organizational  and  cultural  changes  within  the  air- 
mobility  community.  These  changes  occurred  because  senior 
leaders  realized  that  the  air -mobility  structure  and  culture 
based  on  a  Cold  War  worldview  were  outdated.  These  organiza¬ 
tional  and  cultural  changes  are  important  to  delineate  because 
in  many  ways  they  directly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  air -mobility 
generals  within  the  Air  Force  and  the  defense  community.  If  in¬ 
ternal  organization  and  the  culture  shifts  had  not  kept  pace 
with  geopolitical  changes,  AMC  leaders  might  not  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  air -mobility  resources. 
Consequently,  air -mobility  generals  may  have  become  irrele¬ 
vant  or  replaced  by  leaders  from  the  CAF  and  never  given  the 
chance  to  assume  more  senior  roles  within  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  establishment.  This  section  reviews  the  major  organiza¬ 
tional  and  cultural  changes  that  took  place  within  AMC  and 
the  transportation  community  in  recent  years  and  relates  them 
to  the  rise  of  mobility  generals  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

The  first  major  organizational  change  affecting  mobility  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  occurred  before  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Due  to  the  increasingly  important  role  that 
transportation  played  in  the  execution  of  national  security 
strategy  in  the  late  twentieth  century,  the  Defense  Department 
established  USTRANSCOM  in  1987.  Despite  initial  growing 
pains,  it  soon  came  of  age  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  due  in  large  part  to  the  leadership  of  Gen  Hansford 
Johnson,  commander  of  USTRANSCOM,  MAC,  and,  later,  AMC. 
According  to  General  Fogleman,  “It  was  the  manner  in  which 
General  Johnson  conducted  himself  and  the  credibility  he 
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gained  in  Desert  Shield  /  Desert  Storm  that  convinced  people 
this  new  organization  called  TRANSCOM  has  a  great  future.”48 
Further,  General  Fogleman  believed  it  was  USTRANSCOM’s 
performance  in  the  war  that  led  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Cheney  in  1992  to  designate  it  the  nation’s  single  manager  of 
all  defense-transportation  resources  in  both  peacetime  and 
wartime.49  In  addition,  USTRANSCOM  gained  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  when  it  became  the  Defense  Department’s  distribution 
process  owner  (DPO)  in  2003. 50 

In  terms  of  the  rise  of  mobility  generals,  the  creation  of  US¬ 
TRANSCOM  was  significant  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  unified  combatant  commands,  the  status  of  trans¬ 
portation — and  thereby  air  mobility — rose  to  a  new  level  within 
the  defense  community.51  Prior  to  the  creation  of  USTRANSCOM, 
the  transportation  community  lacked  coherent  policy  and  leader¬ 
ship.  “No  one  understands  logistics  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD],”  General  Handy  explained,  because  of  the  “vacuum  of 
knowledge  in  Washington.”52  With  the  creation  of  USTRANSCOM, 
however,  AMC  leaders  successfully  filled  this  void.  Second,  from 
1987  until  2005,  the  commander  of  USTRANSCOM  was  also  the 
AMC  commander.53  In  this  dual-hatted  position,  air -mobility  gen¬ 
erals  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experience  leading  a 
complex  joint  organization  and  in  so  doing  established  credibility 
with  the  president  and  secretary  of  defense,  Congress,  and  other 
senior  leaders  in  the  defense  environment  following  the  Gold- 
water -Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 
The  first  USTRANSCOM  commander,  Gen  Duane  H.  Cassidy,  re¬ 
marked  that  as  a  unified  commander  “you  carry  considerably 
more  weight.  You  are  much  more  accepted  into  ‘the  club.’.  .  .  You 
create  a  unified  command  to  get  it  out  from  underneath  the  Ser¬ 
vices  to  work  directly  for  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  so  the  tasking  and  communication  lines  can  be  more  clear, 
direct,  faster.”54  Third,  since  its  creation,  USTRANSCOM  has  been 
responsible  for  developing  cutting-edge  C2  systems  such  as  the 
Global  Transportation  Network,  a  network  of  networks  that  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  today’s  efficient  and  effective  DTS.55  Without 
this  system,  the  DTS  would  not  be  as  flexible  and  responsive,  and 
air -mobility  generals  would  not  be  nearly  as  successful  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  war  fighters  and  other  customers. 
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Another  major  organizational  change  that  facilitated  the  rise 
of  mobility  generals  was  the  creation  of  AMC  in  1992.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  command  stood  up,  AMC  leaders  took  deliberate  steps 
to  complete  the  consolidation  of  airlift  and  tanker  operations. 
Previously,  airlift  assets  were  in  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
second  Air  Forces,  and  tanker  units  were  in  Fifteenth  Air  Force. 
AMC  disestablished  the  Twenty-second  and  placed  both  assets 
in  the  remaining  two  numbered  air  forces.  These  organizational 
changes  and  the  merging  of  most  of  the  airlift  and  tanker  as¬ 
sets  into  one  command  and  two  air  forces  established  a  new 
era  and  symbolized  a  break  from  the  past,  which  facilitated 
new  ways  of  thinking  about  air  mobility.  AMC’s  first  com¬ 
mander,  General  Johnson,  went  so  far  as  to  change  the  name 
of  command-unique  activities  from  Volant,  meaning  flying,  to 
Phoenix,  which  referred  to  “the  legendary  bird  that  consumed 
itself  by  fire  after  500  years  and  rose  renewed  from  its  ashes.”56 
In  addition.  General  Johnson  changed  the  call  sign  of  the  com¬ 
mand’s  aircraft  from  MAC  to  REACH,  which  better  suited  the 
new  mission.57  He  also  took  down  pictures  of  former  MAC  com¬ 
manders  to  make  sure  he  thoroughly  “disestablished  MAC  and 
established  Air  Mobility  Command.”58 

This  break  from  the  past  invigorated  mobility  experts  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  build  the  command  essentially  from  the  ground 
up  in  order  to  better  serve  the  nation  and  meet  the  needs  of  its 
customers.  The  consolidation  of  airlift  and  tanker  resources  into 
one  command  created  more  synergy  and  enabled  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  limited  airlift  and  air -refueling  assets.  Likewise,  the 
reorganization  placed  50  percent  of  the  nation’s  air -mobility  ca¬ 
pability  in  the  Reserve  forces,  compelling  AMC  leaders  to  develop 
close  partnerships  with  their  Reserve  counterparts  during  peace¬ 
time.  The  provisional  AMC  commander,  General  Kross,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Total  Force  mentality  from  the  start  by  ensuring  that 
the  reserves  became  fully  involved  in  the  day-to-day  decision 
activities  of  the  command  up  through  full  mobilization.59  This 
mentality  paid  fortuitous  dividends  for  AMC  and  air -mobility 
generals  down  the  road  because  it  assured  smoother  mobility 
operations  and  a  seamless  transition  when  the  nation  called  on 
mobility  air  forces  to  respond  to  contingencies.  As  Gen  Michael 
Ryan  observed,  “It  is  the  personal  relationship  in  combat  upon 
which  our  total  force  lays  it  foundation.”60 
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As  airlift  and  air  refueling  merged  into  one  command,  and  as 
mobility  officers  began  developing  close  partnerships  with  their 
Reserve  counterparts,  AMC  leaders  recognized  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  C2  of  their  forces.  This  realization  constituted  the  third 
major  organizational  change  in  AMC  and  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  tanker  airlift  control  center  (TACC)  in  1992.  Comprised  of  10 
divisions  and  approximately  900  people,  the  TACC  streamlined 
processes  previously  divided  between  two  numbered  air  forces 
and  became  the  single  point  of  contact  for  those  commands  us¬ 
ing  AMC  assets.  As  a  result,  air-mobility  experts  gained  a  more 
global  view  of  the  world.  Today,  the  TACC  is  the  epicenter  of 
AMC  and  “combines  airlift,  air -refueling,  and  mobility-support 
assets  into  an  integrated  team  that  performs  its  wartime  mis¬ 
sion  every  day  and  expands  as  necessary  to  meet  contingency 
requirements.”61  On  a  day-to-day  basis,  it  “tasks  units  to  sched¬ 
ule,  task,  manage,  coordinate,  control,  and  execute  AMC  mis¬ 
sions  and  requirements.”62  More  centralized  control  of  limited 
air -mobility  assets  means  improved  flexibility  and  responsive¬ 
ness  throughout  the  command.  For  example,  because  TACC 
controllers  have  the  authority  and  capability  to  retask  mobility 
aircraft  while  they  are  airborne,  AMC  can  respond  quickly  to 
changing  situations  or  emerging  crises.63  In  addition,  as  the  hub 
of  all  air -mobility  operations,  the  TACC  is  currently  the  longest- 
standing  air  and  space  operations  center  in  the  Air  Force.  By 
creating  a  robust,  state-of-the-art  C2  capability  and  by  develop¬ 
ing  and  promoting  leaders  who  grew  up  and  understood  how  to 
operate  effectively  in  complex  and  changing  environments,  AMC 
and  its  generals  were  out  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  fourth  major  organizational  change  affecting  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  air -mobility  leaders  was  the  activation  of  the  Air  Mo¬ 
bility  Warfare  Center  in  1994.  This  organization,  recently  re¬ 
named  the  United  States  Air  Force  Expeditionary  Center,  serves 
as  AMC’s  “single  focal  point  for  advanced  education,  training, 
and  testing.”64  Today,  the  center  graduates  almost  9,000  stu¬ 
dents  a  year,  and  its  curriculum  has  expanded  to  more  than  60 
in-residence  courses  and  12  accredited  Web-based  courses.65 
One  of  the  center’s  primary  courses,  Eagle  Flag,  prepares  air- 
mobility  personnel  for  combat,  according  to  General  Handy,  by 
creating  a  “Red  Flag-like  environment”  for  expeditionary  combat- 
support  personnel.66  The  center  consists  of  a  Resource  Direc- 
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torate,  an  Air  Mobility  Battlelab,  a  Mobility  Operations  School, 
an  Expeditionary  Operations  School,  and,  until  recently,  a  Mo¬ 
bility  Weapons  School.67  Creation  of  the  warfare  center  was  a 
major  step  forward  in  AMC  maturation  and  air-mobility  leader¬ 
ship  development  because  it  helped  establish  a  warrior  mental¬ 
ity  and  combat  focus  previously  missing  in  the  command.  To¬ 
day,  the  Air  Force  recognizes  the  unit  as  a  center  of  excellence 
whose  mission  is  to  “teach  warfighting  to  the  Airmen  of  AMC” 
and  whose  commanders  continue  to  rise  to  positions  of  greater 
importance  within  the  defense  community.68 

Another  significant  change  that  affected  the  development  of 
senior  air -mobility  leaders  was  the  creation  of  the  concept  of 
the  air  and  space  expeditionary  force  (AEF).  As  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  Air  Force  took  steps  in  1997  to  reorganize 
and  become  more  expeditionary.  Changes  in  the  geopolitical 
environment  and  a  reduction  in  overseas  bases  drove  these 
organizational  changes.  Air  mobility  proved  critical  to  the  on¬ 
going  success  of  the  AEF  because  it  was  “essential  to  seizing  the 
initiative  rapidly,  containing  conflict,  and  resolving  the  situation 
on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States.”69  The  implementation 
of  the  AEF  concept  proved  an  important  step  in  the  development 
of  air -mobility  generals  because,  like  the  creation  of  USTRANS- 
COM,  it  raised  the  status  and  further  highlighted  the  importance 
of  air  mobility  within  the  defense  community.  Air -mobility  assets, 
according  General  Kross,  played  the  critical  early  role  in  the  AEF 
because  “when  the  miscreants  see  that  we  are  coming,  we  being 
America,  that  is  when  they  pay  up  their  insurance.  That  is 
when  they  go  underground.  It  is  the  coming  that  modifies  be¬ 
havior”  (emphasis  in  original).70  The  AEF  concept  also  helped 
establish  closer  relationships  between  CAF  leaders  and  mobil¬ 
ity  generals  because  the  planning  process  facilitated  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  commands.  Better  communication  not  only 
leads  to  increased  trust  between  the  commands  but  also  en¬ 
ables  mobility  generals  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  pri¬ 
mary  AEF  customers,  in  this  case,  the  CAF  and  the  regional 
combatant  commanders. 

One  of  the  most  recent  organizational  changes  to  influence 
the  rise  of  air -mobility  generals  has  been  the  dissolution  of 
AMC’s  two  numbered  air  forces  (the  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-first) 
and  the  creation  of  Eighteenth  Air  Force  and  the  15th  and  21st 
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Expeditionary  Mobility  Task  Forces  (EMTF)  in  2003.  The  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  command  reflected  both  the  continuing  need 
for  air  mobility  to  become  more  efficient  and  effective  in  the 
post-Cold  War  years  and  the  continued  evolution  of  AMC  to¬ 
ward  becoming  a  more  combat-oriented  organization.  Creation 
of  the  EMTFs  resulted  from  geopolitical  changes  that  high¬ 
lighted  the  increased  need  for  AMC  experts  to  be  able  to  expand 
the  en  route  global-mobility  structure  as  well  as  open  and  sus¬ 
tain  airfields  in  austere  locations  around  the  world.  AMC  de¬ 
signed  the  two  EMTFs  to  accomplish  these  tasks  and  better 
meet  war  fighters’  needs  by  presenting  “light,  lean,  and  agile 
response  forces”  to  the  six  combatant  commanders.71 

The  heart  of  the  EMTF  is  a  fixed  network  of  overseas  bases 
that  “provide  [s]  en  route  support  to  air  and  space  forces”  on  a 
regular  basis  and  that  can  quickly  expand  within  12  hours  of 
notification  during  a  crisis  situation.72  ‘This  capability  gives  war- 
fighting  commands  the  flexibility  to  place  expeditionary  forces 
according  to  need  .  .  .  and  provides  a  foundation  of  rapid  projec¬ 
tion  and  sustainment  of  US  military  might.”73  Likewise,  although 
the  EMTFs  focus  on  supporting  the  war  fighter,  they  are  also 
critical  to  the  success  of  humanitarian  operations.  Personnel 
from  the  contingency  response  groups  in  the  EMTFs  have  sup¬ 
ported  relief  efforts  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  Hurricane  Rita,  the 
noncombatant  evacuation  of  citizens  from  Lebanon  in  2006,  and 
the  previously  mentioned  devastating  earthquake  in  Pakistan  in 
2005. 74  In  each  situation,  the  EMTF  increased  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  air  mobility  and  better  met  the  needs  of  the  customer. 

Like  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  the  EMTFs,  Eighteenth  Air 
Force  also  improved  air  mobility’s  effectiveness  by  streamlining 
and  consolidating  processes  under  a  single  command.  During 
the  Cold  War,  MAC  divided  the  world  between  east  and  west, 
delegating  the  execution  of  eastbound  missions  to  Twenty-first 
Air  Force  and  westbound  missions  to  Fifteenth  Air  Force.  Be¬ 
cause  of  AMC’s  global  worldview  and  the  TACC’s  success  at 
exercising  centralized  C2,  this  organizational  structure  no  lon¬ 
ger  made  sense.  General  Handy  decided  in  2003  that  the  two 
numbered  air  forces  only  added  a  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the 
organization.75  Subsequently,  he  disbanded  the  two  units,  cre¬ 
ated  a  single  numbered  air  force  at  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  and  had 
the  TACC  report  directly  to  Eighteenth  Air  Force  instead  of  the 
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AMC  commander.  By  consolidating  the  numbered  air  forces, 
AMC  lost  two  major-general  billets  but  maintained  two  one-star 
billets  in  the  EMTFs  and  gained  a  three-star  billet  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  Eighteenth.76  Ultimately,  these  major  organizational 
changes  were  worth  the  effort,  having  the  desired  effect  of 
streamlining  the  command  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
AMC  and  the  effectiveness  of  air -mobility  generals. 

The  major  organizational  changes  in  the  mobility  commu¬ 
nity  occurred  alongside,  and  in  many  ways  helped  facilitate, 
the  development  of  a  new  culture  within  the  post-Cold  War 
mobility  community.  This  development  was  important  because 
it  not  only  stimulated  new  ways  of  thinking  about  air -mobility 
operations  but  also  affected  how  the  defense  community  per¬ 
ceived  AMC  and  its  leaders.  This  was  important  to  General 
Fogleman,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  strongest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  developing  a  new  mobility  culture  and  mind-set.77 
This  is  interesting  because  he  was  not  originally  an  air -mobility 
operator  but  a  lighter  pilot.  He  assumed  command  of  the  mobil¬ 
ity  air  forces  soon  after  the  formation  of  AMC  in  1992.  Although 
many  mobility  operators  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  an  outsider  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  command,  General  Fogleman’s  fresh  perspective 
benefited  the  command  in  the  long  term  because  he  had  no  al¬ 
legiance  to  legacy  systems  and/or  old  ways  of  doing  business.78 
In  addition,  he  viewed  the  command  from  the  perspective  of  its 
primary  war -fighting  customers,  and  he  could  help  shape  it  to 
meet  their  needs.  This  further  facilitated  the  development  of  a 
new  culture  and  a  new  generation  of  mobility  leaders. 

From  the  start,  General  Fogleman  realized  how  different  AMC 
would  be  from  MAC  and  SAC.  Given  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush’s 
planned  reduction  of  forces  overseas,  General  Fogleman  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  critical  role  that  air  mobility  and  US- 
TRANSCOM  would  play  in  the  post-Cold  War  era — even  before 
he  assumed  command.79  “The  tanker  force,  historically  tied  to 
nuclear  alert,  would  now  be  available  for  day-to-day  conven¬ 
tional  tasking.  That  reality,  combined  with  the  historic  strategic 
airlift  force  and  its  air-refueling  capability,  gave  us  [AMC]  a  whole 
new  concept  of  strategic  mobility  to  support  the  new,  larger  Air 
Force  mosaic  of  Global  Reach /Global  Power.”80  Armed  with 
this  knowledge.  General  Fogleman  focused  on  creating  a  pro¬ 
fessional  mobility  culture  and  instilling  a  warrior  spirit  in  the 
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command,  which  complemented  the  important  role  that  air 
mobility  now  played  in  national  security.81 

He  faced  several  challenges,  one  of  which  was  breaking  down 
the  “airlifter  and  aerial  refueler  as  second-class  citizens”  syn¬ 
drome.82  He  believed  that  this  perception  no  longer  mattered  be¬ 
cause  the  nation  now  “put  a  premium”  on  air  mobility,  which  was 
“the  keystone  to  deterrence,  the  bedrock  of  national  strategy.”83 
According  to  General  Fogleman,  ‘That  wasn’t  just  rhetoric.  It  was 
fact.”  Consequently,  if  the  air -mobility  community  wished  to  be 
the  center  of  national  security  strategy,  he  pointed  out,  the 
command  should  look  and  act  the  part.84 

Combining  two  very  different  communities — air  refuelers  and 
airlifters — into  a  single  command  presented  another  major 
challenge  for  General  Fogleman.  The  tanker  community  con¬ 
sisted  of  professional  SAC  warriors  who  spent  most  of  their 
careers  in  garrison,  on  alert,  and  laser  focused  on  supporting  a 
nuclear  strike  against  the  Soviets.  Their  mission  led  to  a  more 
rigid,  limited  view  of  the  world  and  to  very  different  traditions 
and  operating  procedures,  compared  to  the  mission  of  their 
MAC  counterparts.  Members  of  the  tanker  community  ulti¬ 
mately  experienced  more  culture  shock  than  the  airlifters  in 
the  post-Cold  War  environment  because  they  had  to  develop  an 
expeditionary  mind-set.  Lt  Gen  Christopher  Kelly,  AMC  vice¬ 
commander,  recalled  the  challenges  of  changing  the  mind-set 
of  tanker  aircrews  who  grew  up  in  SAC  only  to  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  themselves  in  AMC.  As  commander  of  a 
tanker  operations  group  in  the  early  days  of  AMC,  after  one  of 
his  squadron-operations  officers  burst  into  his  office  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  number  of  taskings  and  deployments,  General 
Kelly  asked  him  to  look  down  and  read  the  words  on  the  AMC 
patch  on  his  flight  suit.  “Air  Mobility  Command,”  the  general 
said,  “means  we  don’t  do  it  here!”85 

General  Fogleman  foresaw  this  type  of  challenge  and  began 
the  task  of  combining  two  very  different  communities  by  first 
selecting  an  air -refueling  pilot,  Lt  Gen  John  E.  Jackson  Jr.,  as 
his  vice -commander.  Next,  he  instituted  a  cross-flow  program 
whereby  air -refueling  operators  transferred  at  both  the  junior 
and  senior  levels  to  airlift  units  and  vice  versa.  He  also  stood 
up  the  Air  Mobility  Warfare  Center  to  educate  the  tanker  and 
airlift  communities  about  the  total-mobility  system  and  insti- 
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tuted  the  Advanced  Study  of  Air  Mobility  Master’s  Program — 
one  of  the  resident  education  programs  at  the  center.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  advocated  the  increased  use  of  KC-135  and  KC-10 
aircraft  in  an  airlift  role  and  “put  tanker  people  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  deployments.”86 

General  Fogleman  also  furthered  the  integration  of  tankers 
into  the  mobility  culture  when  he  persuaded  the  Airlift  Associa¬ 
tion  to  change  its  name  and  charter.  In  the  fall  of  1992,  he 
advised  the  organization’s  leadership  that  he  would  not  sup¬ 
port  it  unless  it  included  the  tanker  community  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  Airlift/Tanker  Association  (A/TA).87  He  also 
prodded  the  organization  to  make  the  focus  more  on  profes¬ 
sional  development  and  less  on  socialization.  Today  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  grown  into  a  national  organization  with  over  8,000 
members  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  professional 
groups  of  its  kind.  Half  of  the  membership  attends  the  A/TA 
annual  convention  and  symposium  each  year,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  active  duly,  civilian,  and  retired  members  of  the  air -mobility 
community  as  well  as  industry  representatives  and  senior  Air  Force 
and  national  defense  leaders.  “No  other  organization,”  according  to 
General  Cassidy,  “connects  the  young  people  in  the  mobility  busi¬ 
ness  with  senior  people  in  the  mobility  business  like  A/TA.”88  The 
symposium  includes  four  days  of  professional-development 
seminars  focused  on  issues  concerning  air  mobility  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  In  addition  to  professional  development,  the  so¬ 
cial  aspect  of  the  A/TA  convention  remains  important  because  it 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  people  from  across  the  com¬ 
mand  to  network  and  establish  relationships,  which  improves 
AMC’s  operations  and  strengthens  the  mobility  culture. 

Although  the  air -refueling  community  experienced  most  of 
the  culture  shock  in  the  1990s,  airlifters  also  had  to  change.89 
General  Fogleman  believed  that  airlift  crews  had  to  become 
more  professional  and  needed  to  improve  their  image  as  “trash 
haulers”  or  “bus  drivers”  who  flew  “big  dumpy  airplanes.”90  Af¬ 
ter  taking  command,  he  pledged  to  issue  reprimands  in  the  form 
of  Article  15s  to  anyone  who  referred  to  himself  as  a  trash  hauler 
or  who  had  his  sleeves  rolled  up  or  a  plastic  spoon  visible  in  the 
left-shoulder  pocket  of  his  flight  suit.91  General  Fogleman  quietly 
but  very  quickly  assisted  into  retirement  a  general  officer  who 
made  an  inappropriate  “plastic  spoon”  comment  to  him  in  an 
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official  conversation,  which  indicated  that  this  officer  could  not 
let  go  of  the  stereotyped  past.92 

Besides  improving  the  image  of  airlifters,  General  Fogleman 
ensured  that  they  became  more  proficient  in  air -refueling  op¬ 
erations.  Not  only  did  they  cross-flow  into  the  tanker  commu¬ 
nity  but  also  General  Fogleman  demanded  that  the  maximum 
number  of  airlifters  become  qualified  in  air  refueling.93  Because 
of  the  reduced  number  of  contingency  operations  and  the  ro¬ 
bust  en  route  system  during  the  Cold  War,  no  strong  need  ex¬ 
isted  for  airlifters  to  develop  this  skill.  However,  in  Fogleman’s 
view,  that  was  no  longer  true.  Airlifters  qualified  to  do  air  refu¬ 
eling  created  increased  flexibility  within  the  system  and  helped 
foster  a  culture  and  community  of  operators  who  better  under¬ 
stood  both  the  airlift  and  air -refueling  missions. 

There  were  additional  challenges  within  the  airlift  commu¬ 
nity.  During  the  Cold  War,  two  subcultures  had  developed — 
strategic  airlift  and  tactical  airlift,  affectionately  known  as  Big 
MAC  and  Little  MAC,  respectively.  This  division,  caused  by  dif¬ 
ferent  missions,  dated  to  the  creation  of  MAC  in  the  1960s  and 
“the  initial  transfer  of  tactical  airlift  forces  from  TAC  to  MAC  in 
the  1970s.”94  For  the  next  20  years,  an  underlying  tension  ex¬ 
isted  between  strategic  airlifters,  who  controlled  MAC  and 
“focus  [ed]  on  the  efficiencies”  of  centralizing  C2  at  MAC  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  tactical  airlifters,  who  “focus[ed]  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness”  of  centralizing  C2  at  the  theater  level.95  These  dif¬ 
ferences  were  alive  and  well  at  the  time  AMC  stood  up  in  1992. 
As  a  result,  tactical  as  well  as  operational-support  airlift  be¬ 
came  orphans  once  again  and  shifted  to  the  CAF  in  ACC.96 

In  1997,  however,  the  C-130s  and  C-21s  transferred  back  to 
the  mobility  community.  This  latest  transfer  of  tactical  and 
operational-support  airlift  once  again  gave  AMC  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  of  most  fixed-wing  mobility  assets.97  General  Kross  fa¬ 
cilitated  their  reintegration  into  the  command  by  recognizing 
all  of  their  accomplishments  in  ACC,  such  as  defensive-system 
testing  and  combat- capability  refinement.98  More  importantly, 
however,  he  gave  them  fiscal  priority  and  approved  the  C-130 
modernization  program,  which,  according  to  General  Kross, 
would  not  “have  happened  if  they  had  remained  in  Air  Combat 
Command.”99  Although  differences  still  exist  in  the  airlift  sub¬ 
cultures,  the  broader  community  is  more  integrated  today  than 
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in  the  past.  Traditional  strategic-airlift  aircraft  are  performing 
more  direct-delivery  missions  to  the  theater,  and  the  C-17, 
which  became  operational  in  the  1990s,  has  “a  foot  in  both  the 
strategic  and  tactical  worlds.”100  Over  time,  the  blurring  of  the 
lines  between  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  led  AMC  to  stop  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  strategic  and  tactical  aircraft,  instead  re¬ 
ferring  to  airlift  as  either  intertheater  or  intratheater.101  This 
change  in  nomenclature  and  the  fact  that  the  past  two  AMC 
commanders  and  the  present  USTRANSCOM  commander  are 
C-130  pilots  further  indicate  that  AMC  is  moving  toward  a 
seamless  mobility  culture. 

This  section  highlighted  the  major  organizational  and  cul¬ 
tural  changes  within  the  air -mobility  community  over  the  past 
20  years.  What  began  as  a  loosely  aligned  federation  of  airlifters 
and  air  refuelers  in  the  early  1990s  is  now  a  combat- tested  air- 
mobility  community  that  managed  to  let  go  of  many  outdated 
paradigms  and  adjust  to  the  new  realities  of  the  post-Cold  War 
era.102  In  the  process  of  integrating  airlift  and  air-refueling  opera¬ 
tions  and  establishing  an  air -mobility  culture,  the  community 
became  more  efficient  and  effective — and  ultimately  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  wider  world.  Although  AMC  has  come  a  long 
way  organizationally  and  culturally  since  its  inception,  work 
still  remains — a  fact  that  may  further  affect  the  rise  of  mobility 
generals  in  the  future.  The  next  chapter  addresses  several  of 
those  issues.  At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  organizational  and  cultural  changes  to  date 
facilitated  the  rise  of  air -mobility  generals  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era  by  helping  to  “create  a  light,  lean,  lethal,  well-organized 
organization  postured  for  the  war  light,  leading  the  way  for  the 
Air  Force.”103 


Development  of  Air-Mobility  General  Officers 

Amateurs  talk  about  tactics,  but  professionals  study 
logistics. 

— Gen  Robert  H.  Barrow 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  1980 
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While  the  air-mobility  community  changed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  shifting  world,  the  command  championed  innova¬ 
tive  and  effective  leadership-development  programs.  According 
to  General  Handy,  the  air -mobility  community  has  always  been 
proactive  about  identifying  and  developing  its  future  leaders 
early  in  their  careers.104  Beginning  in  the  1970s,  MAC  estab¬ 
lished  a  leadership  program  called  Volant  Spotlight,  designed 
to  bring  young  captains  to  air -mobility  headquarters  in  order 
to  expose  them  to  the  inner  workings  of  the  staff  at  an  early 
point  in  their  careers.  Volant  Spotlight  evolved  over  the  years, 
eventually  becoming  a  year-long  internship  and  the  only  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  type  at  the  MAJCOM  level.105  This  program  proved 
successful  in  identifying  several  officers  who  are  senior  air -mobility 
leaders  today.  The  success  of  Volant  Spotlight  set  the  stage  for 
the  future,  enabling  AMC  to  take  the  program  to  the  next  level 
and  thereby  lead  the  Air  Force  in  instituting  a  culture  of  delib¬ 
erate  leadership  and  force  development.  This  section  describes 
several  aspects  of  AMC’s  leadership-development  program  and 
explains  its  part  in  the  rise  of  air  mobility  and  air -mobility  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

AMC’s  leadership-development  program  grew  exponentially 
under  the  guidance  and  vision  of  General  Fogleman.  In  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  field  commanders  soon  after  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  in  1992,  he  acknowledged  that  a  non-air -mobility  officer 
became  the  AMC  commander  because  “there  was  a  void”  of  air- 
mobility  three-star  generals  who  were  ready  to  become  full  gen¬ 
erals  at  that  time. 106  It  was  not  a  matter  of  ability  or  capacity  to 
do  the  job  but  a  lack  of  deliberate  force  development  that  led  to 
a  fighter  pilot’s  leading  AMC.  Force  development  consequently 
became  the  cornerstone  of  his  vision  for  the  command.107  He 
explained  that  he  made  a  pact  to  “begin  working  immediately  to 
grow  the  future  leadership  of  this  command,  so  that  it  would 
never  again  have  an  outsider  at  its  helm.”108 

The  philosophy  behind  deliberate  force  development  eschews  an 
“unstructured  and  happenstance  approach”  toward  the  education 
and  training  of  air -mobility  leaders.109  Rather,  General  Fogleman 
favored  a  structured  program  that  identified  and  developed 
leaders  with  the  right  mix  of  competencies  and  experience  re¬ 
quired  to  lead  in  the  twenty-first  century.110  The  goal,  impor¬ 
tantly,  was  not  simply  to  produce  more  air -mobility  generals 
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but  to  produce  better  leaders  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  na¬ 
tion.111  AMC  began  institutionalizing  the  concept  of  deliberate 
force  development  soon  after  General  Fogleman  took  command. 
In  this  regard,  he  and  AMC  were  out  in  front  of  the  Air  Force, 
which  did  not  begin  deliberate  force  development  until  2000. 112 
The  AMC  program  began  in  the  Directorate  of  Personnel,  now 
known  as  the  A1  Directorate  of  Manpower  and  Personnel,  and  was 
the  only  MAJCOM-level  program  of  its  kind.  General  Fogleman 
instituted  a  higher-  and  a  lower-level  component  to  this  force 
development.  At  the  higher  level,  AMC  needed  to  proactively 
develop  future  generals  who  were  generalists  or  individuals 
with  broad  knowledge  and  skills  in  several  areas.  This  con¬ 
trasted  with  conventional  thinking  in  many  of  the  other  MAJ- 
COMs.113  Under  General  Fogleman’s  guidance,  the  command 
began  to  identify  opportunities  to  broaden  its  best  senior  officers 
and  place  them  in  positions  outside  the  air -mobility  community, 
with  an  eye  toward  developing  a  future  cadre  of  officers  who 
understood  not  only  air  mobility  but  also  the  larger  Air  Force 
and  Defense  Department.  Thereafter,  the  general  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  fought  hard  to  place  air -mobility  officers  on  staffs  and 
in  key  jobs  that  were  not  typically  air -mobility  positions.114  In 
order  to  increase  the  credibility  of  air -mobility  officers,  General 
Fogleman  believed  that  AMC  needed  to  push  its  best  people 
forward,  allowing  the  rest  of  the  Defense  Department  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  level  of  talent  within  the  community  and  inspiring 
other  air-mobility  officers  to  “up  their  game.”115 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  type  of  higher -level  force 
development  occurred  in  the  mid-1990s.  The  drawdown  of 
forces  after  the  Cold  War,  when  the  United  States  became  in¬ 
volved  in  resolving  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Bosnia,  resulted 
in  a  dearth  of  senior  officers  with  air -mobility  expertise  in 
USAFE.116  During  Operation  Deliberate  Force,  Lt  Gen  Michael 
E.  Ryan,  commander  of  Sixteenth  Air  Force,  relied  heavily  on 
stateside  air -mobility  experts,  especially  General  Begert,  US- 
TRANSCOM’s  director  of  operations  and  logistics.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Ryan  became  the  USAFE  commander,  he  realized  that  he 
needed  to  put  more  air -mobility  expertise  back  in  the  command 
and  create  a  C2  network  able  to  project  mobility  throughout  the 
theater.117  Based  on  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  General 
Begert  and,  importantly,  the  willingness  of  General  Kross,  the 
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AMC  commander,  to  push  forward  his  best  leaders,  General 
Ryan  selected  General  Begert  to  become  the  vice -commander 
of  USAFE — a  position  traditionally  held  by  a  fighter  pilot.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  time  since  Gen  William  H.  Tunner  served 
as  the  commander  of  USAFE  in  the  1950s  that  an  air -mobility 
general  above  the  rank  of  two  stars  served  in  Europe  or  any  of 
the  other  overseas  commands.  This  selection,  therefore,  amounted 
to  quite  “a  significant  thing”  for  the  air -mobility  community.118 

During  General  Begert’s  tenure  as  vice-commander  of  USAFE, 
conflict  broke  out  in  Kosovo.  Allied  Force  placed  a  high  demand 
on  air -refueling  and  intertheater-airlift  assets,  thereby  giving 
General  Begert  the  opportunity  to  play  a  direct  role  not  only  in 
mobility  but  also  in  the  full  breadth  of  Air  Force  combat  opera¬ 
tions.119  Because  of  General  Begert’s  leadership  during  the  op¬ 
eration,  in  May  2001  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Ryan  selected  him 
to  assume  command  of  PACAF — another  first  for  the  air -mobility 
community.  The  traditionally  fighter -centric  Pacific  theater  re¬ 
ceived  him  well,  according  to  General  Begert,  because  by  this 
time,  he  was  not  considered  “a  mobility  guy”  but  a  general  of¬ 
ficer  with  a  mobility  background  who  had  credibility  in  other 
important  aspects  of  Air  Force  business.120 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  early  career  experiences  flying  C- 
141s  and  C-5s  around  the  Pacific  did  not  help  him  prepare  for 
the  job.  On  the  contrary,  they  played  a  key  role  when  he  inter¬ 
viewed  with  Adm  Dennis  Blair,  the  commander  of  United  States 
Pacific  Command.  During  their  first  meeting,  Admiral  Blair  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  General  Begert’s  only  assignment  in  the 
theater  dated  back  to  his  tour  as  a  forward  air  controller  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  After  General  Begert  explained  that  as  an 
airlifter  he  had  significant  experience  flying  in  the  Pacific,  Ad¬ 
miral  Blair  “got  it”  and  approved  him  for  the  position.121  In  his 
capacity  as  PACAF  commander,  however,  General  Begert  also 
made  sure  to  surround  himself  with  experts  in  the  theater  who 
understood  those  parts  of  the  Air  Force  that  lay  outside  his 
area  of  expertise,  such  as  fighters,  intelligence,  and  space.122 
Consequently,  General  Begert  demonstrated  that,  given  the 
right  opportunities  and  broadening  experiences,  a  general  of¬ 
ficer  who  grew  up  in  the  air -mobility  community  could  rise  to 
the  top  of  a  combat-oriented  organization. 
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Besides  broadening  air -mobility  officers  at  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Air  Force,  AMC  recognized  the  need  to  identify  individuals 
who  demonstrated  leadership  potential  early  in  their  careers 
and  develop  a  program  that  gave  them  opportunities  to  grow. 
What  began  under  General  Fogleman’s  watch  as  an  airlift-/ 
tanker-pilot  exchange  program  has  grown  into  a  robust  Phoe¬ 
nix  Horizon  executive-development  program,  which  charges  an 
AMC-managed  selection  board  to  identify  the  best-qualified 
air -mobility  officers  for  leadership  development  based  on  Air 
Force  requirements.123  The  goal  of  this  benchmark  program  is 
to  “create  a  large  pool  of  highly  competitive  mobility  officers”  by 
first  identifying  future  air -mobility  leaders  assigned  within  and 
outside  AMC,  tracking  them  in  a  worldwide  database  through 
0-6  selection,  and  finally  placing  graduates  of  professional  mil¬ 
itary  education  programs,  squadron  commanders,  and  other 
high-potential  mobility  officers  in  key  joint.  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (OSD),  and  Air  Staff  positions.124 

Four  programs  fall  under  the  Phoenix  Horizon  umbrella: 
Phoenix  Hawk,  Phoenix  Mobility,  Phoenix  Reach,  and  the  Mo¬ 
bility  Weapons  Instructor  Course  (WIC).  Similar  to  MAC’S  Vo¬ 
lant  Spotlight  program,  Phoenix  Hawk  is  AMC’s  premier  two- 
year  intern  program,  which  includes  11  rated  and  nonrated 
mobility  officers,  as  well  as  two  exchange  officers  from  the 
space  community,  with  four  to  eight  years  of  service;  these  of¬ 
ficers  work  one  year  in  the  TACC  and  one  on  the  AMC  staff. 125 
Upon  graduation,  the  rated  officers  cross-flow  into  another  air- 
mobility  aircraft,  an  experience  that  furthers  the  development 
of  well-rounded  mobility  officers  and  the  creation  of  a  mobility 
culture  across  the  command.  Since  its  inception  in  1994,  the 
program  has  graduated  120  officers,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
still  on  active  duty.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  Phoenix  Hawk 
graduates  are  intermediate  developmental  education  (IDE)  se¬ 
lects,  compared  to  approximately  25  percent  in  the  entire  Air 
Force.  Likewise,  100  percent  of  the  graduates  were  selected  “in 
the  zone”  to  major  while  16  percent  were  selected  “below  the 
primary  zone”  (BPZ)  to  lieutenant  colonel,  which  trumps  four¬ 
fold  the  average  4  percent  BPZ  promotion  rate  throughout  the 
Air  Force.126 

Phoenix  Mobility  is  a  relatively  new  program  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  mobility  officers  on  the  EMTF  mission.  Created  in  2004,  it 
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fills  “a  critical  need  in  mobility  officer  development”  and  includes 
eight  rated  officers  with  four  to  eight  years  of  service  for  a  tour  of 
30-36  months  at  one  of  AMC’s  two  EMTFs. 127  Unlike  participants 
in  Phoenix  Hawk,  Phoenix  Mobility  officers  continue  to  fly  during 
their  broadening  tour — half  of  which  occurs  in  the  contingency- 
response  group  or  global  support  squadron  and  the  other  half  in 
the  air -mobility  operations  squadron.  However,  like  officers  in 
the  Phoenix  Hawk  program,  those  in  Phoenix  Mobility  usually 
cross-flow  at  the  completion  of  their  internship.  The  resources 
and  emphasis  that  AMC  places  on  the  Phoenix  Mobility  program 
indicate  how  much  the  command  values  the  EMTF  mission  in  the 
post-9  / 1 1  environment.  It  also  reveals  that  by  deliberately  hying  to 
build  a  cadre  of  officers  who  have  the  contingency-response  mis¬ 
sion  as  a  core  competency,  the  command  continues  to  develop  fu¬ 
ture  mobility  leaders  who  are  experts  in  all  aspects  of  air- 
mobility  operations. 

Phoenix  Reach  is  another  developmental  program  that  “allows 
the  best-qualified  captains  and  majors  to  crossflow  from  any  [air 
mobility]  major  weapon  system  to  any  other  [air  mobility]  major 
weapon  system.”128  Unlike  the  CAF  community,  which  rarely  re¬ 
trains  pilots  in  other  major  weapon  systems,  the  mobility  com¬ 
munity  avoids  stovepiping  officers  by  cross-flowing  its  future 
senior  leaders  so  that  they  have  experience  in  all  aspects  of  the 
air -mobility  mission.  This  is  an  expensive  program  for  AMC  to 
maintain,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  value  the  command  places  on 
broadening  and  deliberately  developing  its  officers.  Since  1994 
AMC’s  Phoenix  Reach  has  graduated  338  pilots  and  navigators, 
of  whom  153  are  IDE  graduates /selects,  for  a  45  percent  selec¬ 
tion  rate,  and  54  BPZ  officers,  for  a  16  percent  selection  rate, 
which  again  surpasses  the  Air  Force-wide  selection  rate  for 
both  categories. 

The  final  Phoenix  Horizon  program  is  the  WIC,  a  graduate- 
level  flying  program  that  targets  mobility  pilots  and  navigators 
with  nine  years  of  service.  To  date,  the  WIC  has  graduated  290 
officers  who  are  experts  in  their  mobility  weapon  systems  and 
therefore  highly  valued  by  wing-level  and  combatant-commander 
staffs.  Previously  the  WIC  fell  under  the  Air  Mobility  Weapons 
School,  and  AMC  managed  the  selection  process.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Air  Force  centralized  all  of  the  weapons  schools  under 
ACC  and  now  picks  individuals  via  a  central  selection  board  at 
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the  Air  Force  Personnel  Center  (AFPC)  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Although  the  AFPC  centrally  selects  WIC  candidates,  AMC  con¬ 
tinues  to  track  them  in  its  worldwide  Phoenix  Horizon  database 
and  develops  them  through  the  0-6  level. 

AMC  also  deliberately  identifies,  tracks,  and  places  its  future 
leaders  through  its  squadron-commander  selection  process, 
referred  to  as  the  Phoenix  Eagle  board.  Squadron  command, 
usually  the  first  command  experience  for  rated  officers,  is  a 
significant  indicator  of  leadership  potential.  Whom  AMC  selects 
for  squadron  command  and  how  it  selects  them  play  a  large 
role  in  the  rise  of  air -mobility  generals.  AMC,  therefore,  con¬ 
ducts  a  rigorous  screening  process,  which  includes  developing 
an  Eighteenth  Air  Force  game  plan  for  placing  the  right  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  right  command  at  the  right  time.  Implementing 
the  squadron-commander  game  plan  is  labor  intensive  and 
time  consuming  but  effective  because  it  allows  AMC  to  develop 
well-rounded  mobility  leaders  and  forces  the  command  to  think 
through  the  second-  and  third-order  effects  of  each  placement 
decision.  It  also  enables  “many  sets  of  eyes”  to  see  the  game 
plan,  which  helps  ensure  that  the  command  is  putting  the  most 
capable  and  competitive  leaders  in  the  right  command  posi¬ 
tions.129  The  Phoenix  Eagle  board  is  unique  to  AMC  because 
most  of  the  functional  and  MAJCOM  squadron-commander 
boards  are  centralized  at  AFPC  today.130  AMC  prefers  to  con¬ 
tinue  conducting  its  own  board  at  Scott  AFB  because  it  can 
play  a  more  active  role  in  developing  its  future  leaders  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  oversight  of  the  board.  Centralizing  the 
board  at  AFPC  is  easier  from  a  manpower  perspective.  How¬ 
ever,  removing  AMC  from  the  process  would  render  the  com¬ 
mand’s  leaders  less  able  to  mentor  individuals  whom  they  are 
already  tracking  in  the  AMC  database.131 

AMC’s  efforts  to  develop  leaders  for  the  future  have  been  ef¬ 
fective.  Although  the  first  Phoenix  Horizon  graduates  are  just 
now  becoming  senior  officers,  higher  IDE  and  BPZ  selection 
rates  are  an  indication  of  their  potential  to  continue  rising  in 
the  ranks  as  well  as  a  measure  of  the  program’s  success.  AMC 
officers’  BPZ  selection  rate  to  colonel  also  reflects  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  command’s  program  for  deliberate  force  develop¬ 
ment.  In  every  year  but  one  from  1997  to  2006,  AMC’s  rate  was 
1  percent  higher  than  that  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  MAJ- 
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COMs — a  fact  of  some  significance  because  BPZ  selection  is  an 
unofficial  prerequisite  for  becoming  a  general  officer. 132 

Likewise,  AMC’s  efforts  to  place  more  air -mobility  officers  in 
staff  positions  are  paying  off.  According  to  Brig  Gen  Robert  R. 
Allardice,  when  he  was  a  captain  serving  on  the  Air  Staff  in  the 
mid-1980s,  there  were  approximately  five  0-6  positions  for  air- 
lifters.133  When  he  returned  to  the  Air  Staff  in  the  late  1990s, 
the  situation  had  changed  dramatically.  Based  on  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  air -mobility  officers  on  the  staff  had  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  were  serving  in  positions  outside  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mobility  track.134  For  example,  as  a  colonel,  General 
Allardice  served  on  the  Air  Staff  as  chief  of  the  War  and  Mobili¬ 
zation  Plans  Division  and  then  helped  develop  and  implement 
the  EAF  concept  as  chief  of  the  Expeditionary  Air  Force  Imple¬ 
mentation  Division.  According  to  him,  neither  of  those  posi¬ 
tions  would  have  gone  to  a  mobility  officer  in  the  1980s.135  His 
observation  closely  aligns  with  the  actual  number  of  colonels 
on  the  Air  Staff  today.  Of  its  130  rated  officers,  43  percent  are 
air -mobility  officers.  Similarly,  air -mobility  colonels  fill  33  per¬ 
cent  of  the  billets  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  43  percent  on  the  OSD 
staff.  These  statistics  and  observations  further  indicate  that 
AMC’s  efforts  to  identify  air -mobility  officers  at  an  early  age 
and  then  track  and  place  them  in  key  broadening  assignments 
constitute  an  effective  program  and  a  successful  method  of 
long-term  deliberate  leadership  and  force  development. 

This  chapter  discussed  the  rise  of  air -mobility  generals  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  by  first  reviewing  the  unique  mission  exper¬ 
tise  and  competencies  that  air -mobility  officers  provide  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  then  addressed  the  organizational  and  cultural  changes 
in  AMC  that  enabled  the  command  to  meet  war  fighters’  needs 
efficiently  and  effectively.  Finally,  it  examined  how  AMC  deliber¬ 
ately  develops  leaders  who  not  only  fully  understand  air -mobility 
operations  and  the  DTS  but  also  have  the  right  broadening  op¬ 
portunities  so  that  they  are  more  capable  and  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  to  assume  a  greater  role  within  the  defense  community  and 
execute  national  security  strategy.  The  next  chapter  advances 
the  argument  by  discussing  several  factors  that  may  affect  the 
rise  of  air -mobility  generals  in  the  future. 
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development  philosophy  and  has  greater  long-term  benefits.  A  more  structured, 
deliberate  leadership-development  program  helps  reduce  prejudices  and  en¬ 
sures  that  AMC  and  the  Air  Force  are  better  postured  for  the  future. 
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Chapter  4 


The  Future  of  Mobility  Generals 


In  the  post-Cold  War,  postnuclear  world,  the  real  stra¬ 
tegic  military  headquarters  is  not  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  at  Offutt  AFB  in  Nebraska,  but  the  United  States 
Transportation  Command  at  Scott  AFB,  Illinois. 

— Col  Harry  Summers,  USA 

The  previous  chapters  described  the  interaction  between 
changes  in  the  geopolitical  environment  and  the  air -mobility 
community,  which  fostered  an  increase  of  mobility  operations 
and  a  rise  of  mobility  generals  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  As  the 
world  and  the  air -mobility  community  continue  to  change,  the 
question  remains  whether  the  number  of  air -mobility  generals 
and  their  contributions  will  gain  momentum  and  continue  to 
rise  in  the  years  to  come.  Since  it  is  hard  to  predict  the  future, 
this  chapter  considers  two  alternative  horizons.  First,  it  out¬ 
lines  why  air -mobility  generals  will  continue  to  advance  and 
assume  senior  roles  within  the  defense  community.  Second,  it 
examines  why  the  rise  of  air -mobility  generals  may  be  limited, 
implying  that  they  have  risen  as  high  as  they  can  within  the  Air 
Force  and  the  national  security  establishment. 

Air-Mobility  Generals  Will  Continue  to  Rise 

The  complexities  of  the  new  world  order  already  are 
placing  a  premium  on  airlift,  which  long  has  lived  in  the 
shadows  of  its  more  glamorous  bomber  and  fighter 
forces.  But  since  February  1991,  there  has  been  little 
air-to-air  combat  and  few  bombs  dropped  in  anger. 
Even  with  the  movement  of  so  many  fighters  and  bomb¬ 
ers  to  Iraq,  the  role  of  airlift  has  moved  into  the  spotlight 
and  likely  will  stay  there. 

— Prof.  Dennis  Drew 
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I  believe  we  will  be  in  the  Middle  East  for  a  very  long 
time  yet. 

— Gen  T.  Michael  Moseley,  USAF  Chief  of  Staff 

The  most  compelling  reason  why  air -mobility  generals  will 
continue  to  succeed  is  that  the  air -mobility  mission  and  the 
demand  for  air -mobility  expertise  will  persist.1  No  other  coun¬ 
try  has  or  will  have  in  the  near  future  an  air -mobility  capability 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  “military  forces,  inter -agencies,  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations,  international  organizations,  and  military  allies”  will 
continue  to  place  a  high  demand  on  air -mobility  capabilities  in 
future  geopolitical  environments.2  According  to  General  Kross, 
AMC’s  capabilities  and  its  leaders  will  continue  to  be  in  high 
demand — in  fact,  will  continue  to  be  the  first  in  and  the  last  out 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations — because  “human  na¬ 
ture  will  never  change.  And  the  laws  of  physics  will  never 
change.”3  In  other  words,  the  world  will  always  be  a  dangerous 
place,  and  as  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  engage 
throughout  the  world,  it  must  maintain  a  robust  air -mobility 
capability.  It  follows  that  it  should  also  grow  and  promote  air- 
mobility  generals  who  can  lead  complex  air -mobility  operations 
in  an  environment  characterized  by  rapidly  developing  con¬ 
flicts,  humanitarian  emergencies,  and  natural  disasters. 

The  continued  need  for  leaders  with  air -mobility  expertise  is 
particularly  evident,  considering  future  operations  in  Iraq.  De¬ 
spite  recent  public  and  congressional  demands  for  troop  with¬ 
drawals,  there  is  little  indication  that  the  United  States  will 
pull  out  of  the  conflict  anytime  soon.  On  the  contrary,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2007  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  announced  a  revised  strategy 
for  Iraq  that  included  plans  to  add  more  than  20,000  troops  for 
a  “new  approach  to  clearing,  holding,  and  rebuilding  Baghdad, 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood.”4  The  addition  of  more  ground 
troops  will  place  increased  demands  on  air  mobility  in  the  near 
future.  Referring  to  the  impact  of  the  troop  surge  on  air -mobility 
operations,  a  C-130  flight  engineer  remarked,  “How  are  they  go¬ 
ing  to  get  them  there?  Airlift.  How  are  they  going  to  feed  them? 
Airlift.  How  are  they  going  to  bring  them  bullets?  Airlift.”5  In 
other  words,  intertheater  deployment,  redeployment,  and  re- 
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supply  airlift  efforts;  intratheater  airlift  of  troops  and  supplies 
around  the  battlefield;  and  aeromedical  evacuation  of  casual¬ 
ties  will  likely  increase  as  a  result  of  the  troop  surge.  There  will 
also  be  a  greater  demand  for  air -refueling  capabilities  because 
of  the  expected  increase  in  close-air-support  missions.  Like¬ 
wise,  when  the  troop  surge  ends — and  even  further  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  when  most  US  ground  troops  redeploy — the  demand  for 
air -mobility  operations  will  remain  high  due  to  the  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  air -mobility  support  for  Iraqi 
ground  troops  as  they  take  on  a  greater  role  in  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  operation. 

Current  and  future  operations  in  Iraq  point  to  the  broader  mat¬ 
ter  of  air  mobility’s  role  in  the  GWOT  in  a  future  environment 
characterized  by  counterinsurgency  operations  and  other  forms 
of  small  and  irregular  wars.  These  are  the  most  likely  conflicts 
that  the  United  States  will  face  in  the  near-  to  midterm  future. 
Although  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  next  war  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  last,  many  military  experts  argue  that  the  majority 
of  conflicts  in  “the  next  fifty  years  will  be  irregular  warfare  in  an 
‘Arc  of  Instability’  that  encompasses  much  of  the  greater  Middle 
East  and  part  of  Africa  and  Central  and  South  Asia.”6  Likewise,  a 
RAND  study  of  2006  finds  that  “it  is  relatively  easy  to  declare  that 
insurgent  threats  have  grown  in  importance  relative  to  conven¬ 
tional  ones  in  recent  years  and  that  this  situation  is  not  likely  to 
change  in  the  near  future,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  number 
of  serious  conventional  military  threats  to  U.S.  interests  has  de¬ 
clined  substantially.”7 

In  these  types  of  conflicts,  the  support  roles  of  airpower,  such 
as  transport  and  reconnaissance,  are  “usually  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  effective  [airpower]  missions.”8  In  fact,  “tactical  battle¬ 
field  mobility,  including  casualty  evacuation  .  .  .  and  logistics 
support  for  surface  combat  units,  is  a  vital  airpower  function 
for  maintaining  security  and  neutralizing  hostile  forces  during 
[counterinsurgency]  and  combating  terrorism  operations.”9 
This  is  true  because  the  center  of  gravity  in  small  wars  is  often 
the  civil  population,  and  ground  troops — as  opposed  to  air¬ 
power — play  a  greater  role  in  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people.  Airpower’s  main  contribution,  therefore,  is  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ground  troops.  “In  numerous  counterinsurgency  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  ability  to  airlift  army  and  police  units  to  remote  lo- 
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cations  and  to  keep  them  supplied  by  airdrop  and  helicopter 
has  proven  decisive.”10  Likewise,  unlike  conventional  conflicts, 
which  rely  on  the  destructive  capabilities  of  combat  aircraft, 
small  wars  benefit  more  from  the  constructive  effects  of  air- 
power.  According  to  the  Marine  Corps’  Small  Wars  Manual,  the 
“motive  in  small  wars  is  not  material  destruction.  It  is  usually 
a  project  dealing  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  people.”11  Air  mobility,  therefore,  is  ideally  suited 
for  this  type  of  support  mission.  For  example,  air  mobility  can 
help  nation-building  efforts  by  airlifting  supplies  and  support 
personnel  such  as  civil  engineers  to  rebuild  roads,  schools,  and 
basic  infrastructure.12  It  can  also  assist  the  local  population  by 
transporting  “ballots  and  election  monitors”  and  by  air-dropping 
humanitarian  supplies.13 

Air  mobility  also  plays  a  key  role  in  rebuilding  a  nation’s  air 
force  through  foreign  internal  defense  (FID)  operations.  In  fact, 
an  air -mobility  pilot — General  Allardice — is  the  current  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Coalition  Air  Force  Transition  Team,  which  is 
responsible  for  standing  up  the  Iraqi  air  force.  Mobility  officers 
are  well  prepared  for  these  types  of  positions  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  including  (a)  their  experience  in  flying  in  the  theater  of 
operations,  (b)  their  expertise  in  dealing  with  senior  foreign- 
military  officers,  and  (c)  the  fact  that  most  of  the  countries  vul¬ 
nerable  to  insurgencies  and  small  wars  cannot  afford  (nor  does 
the  United  States  want  them  to  acquire)  high-tech  combat  air¬ 
craft.  Rather,  a  developing  nation’s  air  force  usually  consists  of 
less-expensive  support  aircraft  such  as  the  C-130,  reconnais¬ 
sance  platforms,  and  helicopters.  Air-mobility  experts,  there¬ 
fore,  are  well  suited  to  train  and  stand  up  a  developing  nation’s 
air  force. 

In  addition  to  providing  FID  and  counterinsurgency  support 
in  irregular -warfare  operations,  air  mobility  will  also  continue 
to  play  a  key  role  in  other  future  missions.  Due  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  as  long  as  the  United  States  is  willing  to  engage  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  need  will  always  exist  for  air  mobility  to 
provide  support  during  domestic  and  international  humanitar¬ 
ian  emergencies  such  as  Hurricane  Katrina  and  tsunami-relief 
operations.  Future  international-relief  missions  have  the  added 
benefit  of  boosting  the  US  image  abroad.  For  instance,  follow¬ 
ing  the  deployment  of  an  AMC  contingency  response  group  in 
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the  aftermath  of  the  Pakistani  earthquake  in  2005,  the  US  ap¬ 
proval  rating  in  Pakistan  increased  from  23  to  46  percent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Washington-based  nonprofit 
organization  Terror  Free  Tomorrow.14  This  increase  in  US  ap¬ 
proval  rating  is  important  because  it  can  have  a  long-term  positive 
impact  on  US-Pakistani  relations  and  an  even  greater  effect  on  US 
strategy  for  combating  the  GWOT. 

Similarly,  due  to  the  Pentagon’s  proposal  to  continue  reduc¬ 
ing  personnel  strength  at  overseas  bases,  air -mobility  resources 
and  expertise  will  remain  in  high  demand  during  future  crisis 
situations  that  require  rapid  troop  deployment  or  show-of-force 
missions. 15  The  DOD’s  emphasis  on  replacing  the  overseas  Cold 
War  base  structure  with  a  network  of  expeditionary  bases  will 
require  senior  leaders  to  further  draw  on  air -mobility  experts 
trained  in  opening  and  conducting  bare-base  operations.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  if  the  United  States  continues  to  “go  it  alone,”  as  it  has 
in  recent  operations,  it  may  not  be  able  to  depend  on  overflight 
or  landing  rights  in  the  future,  which  will  increase  air -refueling 
operations  and  create  a  need  for  tanking  expertise  to  plan  most 
overseas  deployments.16 

Air  mobility  will  also  likely  play  an  important  role  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  United  States  Africa  Command,  which  stood  up  in  early 
2007.  Due  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Africa  in  combating 
the  GWOT,  the  Bush  administration  created  this  command  to 
oversee  security  cooperation,  build  partnership  capability,  pro¬ 
vide  defense  support  to  nonmilitary  missions,  and  conduct  mili¬ 
tary  operations  on  the  African  continent.17  Similar  to  missions 
in  Iraq,  future  air  operations  in  Africa  will  focus  less  on  de¬ 
struction  and  more  on  construction  efforts  in  order  to  avoid  the 
long-term  consequences  of  weak  and  failing  states.  “To  check 
the  communist  and  Islamic  expansionism,”  according  to  H. 
John  Poole,  a  counterinsurgency  expert  and  former  US  marine, 
“the  West  will  need  nothing  short  of  a  modern  Marshall  Plan.”18 
Air -mobility  experts,  therefore,  will  be  vital  to  the  success  of 
opening  expeditionary  bases  and  conducting  humanitarian 
and  peacekeeping  operations  involving  the  rapid  transport  of 
supplies,  troops,  and  international-aid  organizations  directly 
to  villages  and  communities.  Direct  delivery  will  be  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  success  of  these  operations  due  to  the  corrupt  na¬ 
ture  of  many  African  countries.  Likewise,  some  defense  experts 
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believe  that  Africa  “could  be  a  major  growth  area  for  C-130  traf¬ 
fic  because  of  the  need  to  move  more  people  and  materiel  into 
the  region.”19  Therefore,  air-mobility  experts  could  also  play  an 
important  role  in  future  FID  operations  in  Africa. 

Besides  future  missions  in  Africa,  air  mobility  will  continue  to 
play  a  key  role  and  remain  the  primary  interface  of  the  Air  Force 
with  the  joint  community.20  According  to  General  Fogleman, 
when  General  Handy  was  the  commander  of  AMC,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  Army  was  the  best  of  any  Air  Force  officer — partly 
because  of  the  relationships  he  established  and  maintained 
throughout  his  career  with  soldiers  that  he  transported  and 
air-dropped  out  of  the  back  of  his  C-130.  Consequently,  when 
General  Handy’s  name  appeared  on  the  short  list  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  AMC  and  USTRANSCOM,  the  Army  chief  of  staff  gave  him 
“two  thumbs  up.”21  Gen  Duncan  McNabb,  the  AMC  commander, 
and  Gen  Norton  Schwartz,  the  USTRANSCOM  commander,  have 
similar  reputations,  according  to  General  Fogleman — which  is  im¬ 
portant  because  the  greater  the  involvement  of  air -mobility  gener¬ 
als  with  the  rest  of  the  defense  establishment,  the  greater  their 
chance  of  being  considered  for  unified-command  positions  within 
the  joint  community.22 

The  number  of  air -mobility  generals  may  also  rise  because  of 
the  increased  use  of  robotic  aircraft,  also  known  as  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles  (UAV).  The  use  of  these  aircraft  increased  dra¬ 
matically  during  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  “UAV  fly¬ 
ing  hours  have  increased  from  less  than  20,000  in  2001  to 
more  than  160,000  in  2006. ”23  Although  smaller  UAVs  flew 
most  of  the  hours,  the  current  trend  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  indicate  that  they  will  continue  to  fly  more  strike  and 
reconnaissance  missions,  thereby  further  reducing  the  need 
for  many  types  of  manned  combat  and  combat-support  air¬ 
craft.  This  could  lead  to  a  major  reshaping  of  the  Air  Force’s 
aircraft  inventory  and  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  “the  De¬ 
fense  Department  may  have  been  cutting  back  on  manned  air¬ 
craft  programs — particularly  fighters  such  as  the  USAF’s  F/A-22 
and  the  joint  service  F-35 — because  defense  leaders  believe  that 
equally  powerful  but  cheaper  unmanned  replacements  could  be 
around  the  corner.”24 

A  decrease  in  manned  combat  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  re¬ 
quirements  could  lead  to  consolidation  of  ACC’s  command  struc- 
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ture  and  fewer  command  opportunities  for  officers  in  the  CAF. 
The  question  of  whether  senior  CAF  leaders  have  the  same  regard 
for  commanding  a  UAV  unit  as  they  do  for  commanding  a  manned- 
aircraft  squadron  remains  unanswered  at  this  time.  However,  in 
the  event  that  they  do  not,  in  light  of  fewer  command  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  manned  aircraft,  officers  in  the  CAF  may  find 
themselves  less  competitive  for  general-officer  billets  than  officers 
in  the  air -mobility  community — the  last  community  that  will  tran¬ 
sition  to  UAVs.25  Consequently,  the  number  of  air -mobility  gener¬ 
als  relative  to  CAF  generals  within  the  defense  community  may 
increase  in  the  future. 

Precision-guided  munitions  (PGM),  another  technological  ad¬ 
vance,  may  facilitate  the  rise  of  mobility  generals.  Today,  the 
CAF  is  the  primary  means  of  delivering  PGMs.  However,  no  tech¬ 
nological  reasons  prevent  mobility  aircraft  from  assuming  a 
greater  role  in  bringing  about  the  same  kinetic  effects  as  strike 
aircraft  using  PGMs.  For  instance,  a  C-130  is  currently  capable 
of  delivering  the  GBU-43/B — the  largest-ever  satellite-guided, 
air-delivered  weapon.26  As  more  mobility  aircraft  become  capa¬ 
ble  of  delivering  PGMs,  the  Air  Force  will  have  less  need  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintain  expensive  strike  aircraft.  Consequently,  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  senior  leaders  in  the  CAF  will  decrease,  the 
Air  Force  will  need  to  promote  mobility  generals. 

Finally,  the  future  of  air -mobility  generals  is  bright  because  of 
AMC’s  continued  focus  on  the  professional  development  of  its 
leaders.  According  to  General  Allardice,  AMC  excels  at  identifying 
potential  leaders,  tracking  them  in  a  database,  and  providing 
them  with  the  right  broadening  experiences  in  order  to  prepare 
them  to  become  effective  general  officers.27  AMC  is  just  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  results  of  deliberate  force  development  as  the 
first  beneficiaries  of  that  program  begin  to  reach  senior -officer 
rank.  However,  based  on  the  proven  success  of  its  legacy  Phoenix 
Horizon  programs  and  on  its  rigorous  process  of  selecting  and 
placing  squadron  commanders,  AMC  is  poised  to  continue  devel¬ 
oping  a  large  resource  pool  of  air -mobility  leaders.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  an  increase  in  the  actual  numbers  of  air -mobility 
generals,  however,  AMC’s  emphasis  on  leadership  development 
will  have  an  even  broader,  more  far-reaching  effect.  As  General 
Fogleman  remarked,  each  year,  air -mobility  officers  continue  to 
“up  their  game”  and  outperform  their  predecessors.  This  healthy 
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competition  will  continue  to  benefit  the  air -mobility  community 
and  the  defense  establishment  well  into  the  future.28 

Air-Mobility  Generals  Will  Not  Continue  to  Rise 

The  service’s  purpose  is  to  generate  combat  capability 
that  protects  the  country,  and  not  necessarily  to  pro¬ 
vide  equal  career  opportunities  for  those  who  fly  heav¬ 
ies,  or,  heaven  forbid,  don’t  wear  wings  at  all. 

— Gen  Merrill  McPeak 

The  only  thing  harder  than  getting  a  new  idea  into  the 
military  mind  is  to  get  the  old  one  out. 

— Sir  Basil  H.  Liddell  Hart 

Although  the  air -mobility  mission  and  demand  for  expertise 
will  persist,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  air -mobility 
generals  will  assume  more  senior -leadership  positions  within 
the  defense  community.  For  instance,  although  senior  leaders 
recognized  the  strategically  important  role  that  air  mobility  and 
its  leaders  played  during  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
subsequently  promote  more  airlift  pilots  to  senior -leadership 
positions.  In  fact,  another  50  years  passed  before  the  Air  Force 
assigned  another  air -mobility  officer  above  the  rank  of  major 
general  to  the  European  theater  of  operations.  Air  Force  cul¬ 
ture  may  explain  this  lag.  Broadly  speaking,  culture  is  “the  set 
of  shared  attitudes,  values,  goals,  and  practices  that  character¬ 
izes  an  institution  or  organization”  a  definition  gleaned  from  a 
standard  dictionary.  Like  many  organizations,  the  Air  Force  se¬ 
lects  its  leaders  from  an  elite  cadre  of  individuals  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  organization’s  core  mission,  which,  for  most  of 
the  Air  Force’s  history,  involved  flying  combat  airplanes.  There¬ 
fore,  for  the  past  60  years,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  offi¬ 
cers  considered  contenders  for  senior -leadership  positions 
have  been  combat  pilots.  Specifically,  every  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  since  1947  has  been  either  a  bomber  or  (more  recently)  a 
fighter  pilot.  In  his  book  Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals:  The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Air  Force  Leadership,  1 945-1 982,  Mike  Worden  described 
the  transformation  of  senior  Air  Force  leadership  from  the 
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bomber  to  the  fighter  community.  In  that  study,  he  argued  that 
fighter  pilots  rose  to  preeminence  over  bomber  pilots  because 
the  bomber  generals  failed  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  a  growing 
conventional  Soviet  threat  and  the  failures  of  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.29  Consequently,  beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  bomber 
generals  began  to  lose  their  hold  on  top  leadership  positions 
and  officially  turned  over  the  reins  to  the  fighter  community  in 
1982  when  a  fighter  pilot,  Gen  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  became  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff.  More  than  25  years  after  assuming  com¬ 
mand,  fighter  pilots  continue  to  lead  the  Air  Force. 

Worden’s  study  illustrates  two  key  points.  First,  throughout 
the  Air  Force’s  entire  history,  only  pilots  who  flew  combat  air¬ 
craft  have  led  that  service.  This  fact  has  undoubtedly  created 
an  organizational  norm  and  a  cultural  mind-set  that  assumes 
this  is  the  way  it  should  always  be.30  Second,  it  took  20  years 
and  a  significant  emotional  event  like  the  failure  in  Vietnam  for 
the  Air  Force  to  effect  a  modicum  of  cultural  change  and  alter 
the  composition  of  its  senior  leadership.  Hence,  the  future  rise 
of  air -mobility  generals  may  proceed  very  slowly  or  perhaps  not 
at  all,  absent  a  significant  military  failure  like  Vietnam.  Unless 
senior  leaders  perceive  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as 
failures  of  the  same  magnitude  as  Vietnam,  Air  Force  senior 
leaders  may  well  maintain  the  status  quo.  Edgar  Schein’s  anal¬ 
ysis  of  organizational  change  supports  this  conclusion:  “If  an 
organization  has  had  a  long  history  of  success  with  certain  as¬ 
sumptions  about  itself  and  the  environment,  it  is  unlikely  to 
want  to  challenge  or  reexamine  those  assumptions.”31  Likewise, 
in  his  discussion  of  successful  innovations  in  military  organi¬ 
zations,  Stephen  Rosen  contends  that  unless  senior  leaders 
perceive  the  need  for  change,  it  will  not  occur.32 

Other  factors  favor  the  status  quo  of  senior  Air  Force  leaders. 
According  to  Schein,  senior  leaders  have  “a  great  deal  of  power 
to  influence  the  choice  of  their  successor,”  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  organizations  for  leadership  to  “blindly  perpetuate”  it¬ 
self.33  General  Handy  confirmed  that  when  it  comes  to  selecting 
people  for  senior -leadership  positions,  “there  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  clone  yourself  and  select  people  with  the  same  back¬ 
ground  and  experiences.  It  is  human  nature  to  do  this;  however, 
it  does  not  benefit  the  organization  to  constantly  surround  your¬ 
self  with  people  that  think  like  you  do.”34  General  Fogleman  also 
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remarked  that  his  mentor  told  him  that  as  chief,  Fogleman’s 
primary  purpose  in  life  was  to  groom  his  successor.  But  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  develop  leaders  who  did  not  look  exactly  like  him 
and  thus  give  the  institution  a  variety  of  options.35  Unless  other 
senior  leaders  adopt  a  similar  attitude  toward  senior -leadership 
development  and  selection,  air -mobility  generals  may  not  rise 
any  higher  in  the  future. 

Yet  another  obstacle  to  air -mobility  generals  may  be  the  laws 
governing  general-officer  billets  and  promotions.  According  to 
Title  X,  chapter  32,  the  Air  Force  is  limited  to  279  general-officer 
billets  or  “headspace.”  Of  those  279  generals,  no  more  than  15.7 
percent  may  have  more  than  two  stars  and  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  that  number  may  have  four  stars.  This  equates  to  43 
three-star  and  10  four-star  Air  Force  generals.36  The  Air  Force 
may  have  more  than  10  four -star  generals  if  it  has  officers  serv¬ 
ing  in  a  joint  four -star  position.  Similarly,  it  may  have  fewer 
than  43  three-stars  at  any  given  time  in  order  to  promote  an  ad¬ 
ditional  brigadier  or  major  general.  To  increase  headspace,  the 
Air  Force  must  petition  Congress  to  change  the  law — an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  occurrence.  Therefore,  in  order  for  the  Air  Force  to 
promote  more  air -mobility  generals,  it  would  have  to  promote 
fewer  generals  from  other  communities,  something  not  always 
possible  because  of  the  Air  Force’s  organizational  structure.  For 
example,  ACC  has  four  numbered  air  forces  compared  to  only 
one  in  AMC.  Each  numbered  air  force  is  led  by  a  three-star  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  one-star  vice -commander.  Based  on  this  fact  alone, 
ACC’s  numbered  air  forces  garner  eight  general-officer  billets 
compared  to  AMC’s  two.  This  not  only  limits  AMC’s  ability  to 
develop  one-  and  two-star  generals  to  become  three-  and  four- 
star  generals  but  also  limits  the  command’s  ability  to  stratify  its 
senior  officers. 

In  addition,  according  to  Brig  Gen  (sel)  Cathy  Clothier,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Air  Force  General  Officer  Management,  the  Air  Force  is 
currently  positioning  itself  to  develop  more  general  officers  and 
create  more  billets  for  them  in  the  cyberspace  and  intelligence 
career  fields.37  Furthermore,  Lt  Gen  David  Deptula,  the  new  Air 
Force  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
reconnaissance,  has  said  that  he  is  working  to  “expand  the 
number  of  Air  Force  general-officer  intelligence  billets,  help  po¬ 
sition  Air  Force  personnel  to  fill  important  joint  and  national 
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level  intelligence  billets,  and  organize  intelligence  as  an  ‘Air 
Force-wide  enterprise.’”38  To  expand  the  number  of  billets  in 
these  emerging  mission  areas,  the  Air  Force  must  take  some 
away  from  other  career  fields.  In  other  words,  the  Air  Force 
cannot  increase  the  size  of  the  pie,  a  fact  which,  combined  with 
other  organizational  limitations,  may  affect  the  future  increase 
of  air -mobility  generals. 

For  another  constraining  factor,  one  may  look  to  the  limited 
number  of  designated  air -mobility  billets  on  the  Joint  Staff. 
Goldwater -Nichols  requires  that  all  officers  complete  a  joint- 
duty  tour  before  becoming  generals.  Thus,  air -mobility  officers 
may  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  due  to  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  joint  positions  allocated  to  them.  For  example,  of  12  rated 
officers  currently  serving  on  the  Joint  Staff  in  the  Pentagon, 
only  two  have  an  air -mobility  background.  Fighter  and  bomber 
officers  fill  nine  of  the  positions,  and  a  special-operations  offi¬ 
cer  occupies  the  remaining  slot.  According  to  General  Allardice, 
the  joint  community  often  designates  a  position  for  a  fighter  or  a 
bomber  pilot  when  in  fact  any  rated  officer  can  fill  the  position.39 
Air -mobility  generals  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  long  as  the 
joint  community  continues  to  maintain  this  attitude.  Besides 
the  number  of  joint  billets,  fewer  command  opportunities  and 
billets  for  air -mobility  officers  exist  in  the  Middle  East,  com¬ 
pared  to  officers  in  the  CAF.  Of  the  14  permanent-pariy,  senior - 
officer  positions,  air -mobility  officers  fill  four  of  them;  a  bomber 
pilot  and  a  contracting  officer  each  fill  a  billet;  and  fighter  pilots 
fill  the  remaining  eight  positions. 

This  situation  may  result  in  fewer  opportunities  for  air -mobility 
leaders  to  establish  credibility  with  their  counterparts  in  the  CAF 
and  other  services.  This  is  important  because  leaders  often  hire 
and  promote  people  they  know.  Moreover,  limited  assignment  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Middle  East  constrain  air -mobility  officers’  ex¬ 
posure  to  combat-fighter  operations.  If  air -mobility  generals  wish 
to  continue  their  rise,  according  to  General  Fogleman,  they  should 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  fighter  world.40  General  Begert 
confirms  that  his  prior  knowledge  of  CAF  operations  helped  ease 
his  transition  from  air -mobility  officer  to  commander  of  PACAF.41 

Lastly,  air -mobility  generals  may  face  limited  prospects  be¬ 
cause  of  self-imposed  restraints.  Several  years  have  gone  by 
since  General  Begert  served  as  PACAF  commander,  and  with 
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each  passing  year,  his  groundbreaking  achievement  fades  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  background.  Not  until  another  air -mobility  gen¬ 
eral  breaks  the  glass  ceiling  will  some  air -mobility  officers  think 
they  have  a  chance  to  lead  combat  organizations  or  reach  the 
most  senior  levels  of  leadership  within  the  defense  community. 
By  setting  self-imposed  limits  on  what  they  can  achieve,  air- 
mobility  officers  themselves  may  represent  the  main  obstacle 
to  their  own  advancement. 
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Conclusions 

It  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  that  strategic 
airlift  can  be  mobilized  quickly  and  employed  at  far- 
distant  points  as  a  powerful  and  effective  component  of 
American  airpower.  Our  strategic  airlift  component  has 
attained  our  national  objectives  in  peacetime.  The  airlift 
component  has  now  taken  the  proper  place  alongside 
the  combat  strategic,  tactical  and  air  defense  compo¬ 
nents  of  airpower.  Unlike  those  armed  components,  the 
airlift  component  can  be  employed  independently  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 

— Gen  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  1949 

Air -mobility  generals  may  or  may  not  continue  to  flourish. 
The  most  compelling  reason  why  they  will  maintain  their  rise  is 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  dangerous  place  and  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  national  security  strategy  will  likely  persist  in  putting  a 
premium  on  air  mobility  and  air -mobility  expertise.  Based  on 
the  important  role  that  air -mobility  experts  will  play  in  the 
GWOT,  FID,  irregular  warfare,  and  humanitarian  operations, 
and  as  long  as  AMC  continues  to  broadly  develop  a  pool  of  of¬ 
ficers  with  high  potential,  the  Air  Force  will  likely  extend  its 
practice  of  promoting  and  placing  air -mobility  generals  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  increasing  authority. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  air -mobility  generals  may  have  risen  as 
far  as  they  possibly  can,  perhaps  due  to  the  natural  tendency 
for  organizations  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  resist  cultural 
and  organizational  change.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rise  of 
air -mobility  generals  will  slow  in  the  future  as  the  Air  Force 
builds  up  its  general-officer  corps  in  other  mission  areas,  such 
as  intelligence  and  cyberspace.  The  Air  Force  may  work  around 
this  problem  by  petitioning  Congress  to  change  the  laws  and 
increase  the  number  of  general-officer  positions;  however,  the 
likelihood  of  successfully  garnering  more  senior -officer  billets 
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is  slim,  considering  that  the  Air  Force  is  drawing  down  in  order 
to  recapitalize  the  force. 

Increasing  the  number  of  general-officer  billets  will  not  serve 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  Air  Force  if  doing  so  only  encour¬ 
ages  the  status  quo.  In  fact,  it  may  be  time  to  make  bold  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  what  kind  of  officer  will  provide  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  for  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  nation. 
This  paper  showed  why  and  how  air -mobility  generals  are 
poised  to  lead  the  Air  Force  in  the  twenty-first  century,  mostly 
by  positing  air  mobility  as  the  great  enabler  for  other  Air  Force, 
Defense  Department,  and  national  missions.  But  this  has  been 
merely  the  argument’s  animation.  Just  as  Mahan  and  Mitchell 
used  the  language  of  battleships  and  bombers  to  enliven  their 
ideas  of  maritime  and  air  and  space  power,  this  paper  has  en¬ 
listed  the  language  of  support  and  logistics  to  rouse  from  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  the  true  purpose  of  airpower.  To  bor¬ 
row  a  famous  phrase,  this  paper  holds  as  its  logic  the  use  of  the 
air  and  maintains  as  its  grammar  the  control  of  the  medium.2 
The  purpose  of  airpower  is  not  to  shoot  other  planes  from  the 
sky;  it  is  to  use  the  air  in  a  manner  consistent  with  national 
interests.  Eighty  years  ago,  Mitchell’s  broad  concept  of  airpower 
provided  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  air  and  space  nation.  Today,  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  the  air  is  the  great  commons.  Within  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  air -mobility  community  best  leverages  this  reality. 
Changes  in  the  geopolitical  environment  and  the  increased  fre¬ 
quency  of  mobility-centric  operations  indicate  that  mobility  no 
longer  plays  a  secondary  role  in  airpower  strategy.  As  the  Air 
Force’s  core  mission  shifts,  both  a  strong  contingent  of  senior 
leaders  with  air -mobility  expertise  and  a  global  worldview 
should  remain  in  place.  AMC’s  focus  on  adapting  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  developing  a  robust  cadre  of  leaders  who  have  the 
right  mix  of  competencies  and  experiences  indicates  that  mo¬ 
bility  leaders  are  prepared  to  continue  rising  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  within  the  Air  Force,  throughout  the  nation,  and  across 
the  globe. 
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Notes 

1.  The  most  recent  brigadier-general  selection  board  supports  this  conclu¬ 
sion — 24  percent  of  the  29  officers  selected  for  promotion  were  mobility  officers 

2.  Clausewitz,  On  War,  605. 
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